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OHIO IN EIGHTEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-| prise within this State, I have no means of 


EIGHT. ascertaining. The data does not exist, in 
any form which could be readily come at, 
for making such a computation. The ag- 
gregate amount must, however, be very 
large. In the statements which follow, no 
attempt is made to give any thing like an 
account of the extent of our manufactures, 
as none has been made to give that of our 
agricultural products and exports. The 
annual business of some of the branches of 
that feature of our State industry, howev- 
er, is stated as it has been furnished the 
writer by competent individuals. But the 
main purpose of the present portion of this 
State View, is to convey some correct gen- 
eral impressions of the variety of our man- 
ufactures. 

The four or five principal manufacturing 
points of Ohio, are Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Zanesville, Steubenville, and the Mineral 
District. The principal products of in- 
dustry within the region last named, are 
stove castings, pig iron, and salt. In the 
two counties of Lawrence and Scioto, there 
are fourteen furnaces for the smelting of 
iron ores, the first of which was erected in 
the year 1826. The number has steadily 
increased since that time, and two or three 
additions are to be made, in other parts of 























MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISE: GENERAL STATISTICS: 
CONCLUSION. 


In the two preceding numbers of this 
magazine, in commencement and continu- 
ation of the present View or Onio, a gen- 
eral account has been given of the State’s in- 
ternal improvements, literary institutions, 
means for popular education, humane asy- 
lums, mineral treasures, and agricultural 
wealth. In conclusion of the paper, the 
writer now proceeds with some general 
statistics, and a brief account of the manu- 
facturing enterprise of the State. 

Of the extent of the manufactures of 
Ohio, our citizens may well be proud.— 
Various, ingenious, durable and of great 
finish, these have acquired a high charac- 
ter abroad as well as at home; and many 
of them are sought from all the south-west- 
ern parts of the Union, from Texas, and 
from the South-American States. Compare 
this branch of industry in Ohio, with the 
same branch in her sister commonwealths 
of the West, and the difference in our favor 
will at once appear surprising, even to 
those who have the causes thereof contin- 
ually before their eyes. Compare it with 
the same branch of industry in many of|the district, the present year. The sev- 
the older States of the Union, and a like |eral layers or seams of ores, in the coun- 
result will follow!—This is not written in | ties named, vary in thickness from an inch 
a boastful spirit, but simply to illustrate |to five or six feet. They are of very easy 
the real position of Ohio, in the bright|access, and yield about thirty-seven per 
galaxy of the Twenty-Six. cent of pig iron. The Hon. James Rodgers, 

What the actual amount of capital is,|of Hanging-Rock, who erected the first 


which is employed in manufacturing enter- | furnace on the Ohio shore, in a recent let- 
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ter to the writer, gives the following ac- | 
count of the present extent and value of 
the iron product of the southern portion of | 
our mineral district :—“Our principal man- | 

ufacture of iron in blast furnaces, is in the | 

counties of Scioto and Lawrence. By ma-| 

king a center at Hanging-Rock, on the | 
Ohio river, and describing a circle whose | 

radius shall be fifteen miles, you include | 

twenty-five blast furnaces. Ten of these | 

are in Kentucky, and fifteen in Ohio. Each | 
of them may be estimated to produce ten | 

hundred tons of pig metal and castings seid 
nually, worth about forty dollars per ton. 

This gives an aggregate amount of one 

million dollars. ‘The produce of our iron 

works is sold principally at Cincinnati, for 

the supply of the States of Indiana and 

Illinois. A large portion of the pig metal 

is sent to Pittsburgh, Steubenville, W heel- 

ing and Louisville, where it is manufac- 

tured into machinery for steam engines, 

&c. &c. Stone-coal and limestone are 

found in abundance at all the works, which 

facilitates the reduction of the ores, and 

gives a great advantage in a pecuniary 

point of view to the manufacture of the 

article at this point: and were it not for 

the fact, that the country in the vicinity of 
the works is rather poor for agricultural | 
purposes, and too badly cultivated to fur-| 
nish provisions for the operatives, this re-| 
gion would soon attain to a state of great | 
wealth. But each furnace usually employs | 

from eighty to one hundred laboring hands, | 

exclusive of from eight to ten teams; and | 
to furnish these with food and clothing, | 
both of which articles have to be bought. 
or bartered for at distant places, requires 
a large amount of the product of the works. 
The teams are continually engaged in| 
hauling ore, limestone, wood, stone- coal, 
and charcoal, to the furnaces, and the man- | 
ufactured article from them to the river 
or market.” 

Following the iron region across the | 
State to the northern extremity of the belt | 
in the Western Reserve, we find in Ge-| 
auga county seven furnaces for smelting | 
ore, and two forges for making bar iron; 
in Cuyahoga county, three furnaces; and 
in Ashtabula county, two furnaces and one 





forge. Of the annual product of these 
works, I have no account; but they are 
said to be large establishments; and it is 
fairly presumable that they will average 
with the works on the southern extremity | 
of the belt. This being the case, the | 
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wnibes will at least equal the ten of the 


| State of Kentucky, which are taken into 


the account in Mr. Rogers’s statement. 
The annual value of the product of the 
iron region of Ohio, at the present time, 
may therefore very safely be put down at 
the handsome round sum of one million o 

dollars. According to Dr. Hildreth, the 
gross value of the product of the works in 
this State, on the southern extremity of 
the belt alone, in 1836, was six hundred 
/and fifty thousand dollars. Jn 1837, two 
additional furnaces went into operation, 
and there was doubtless a proportional in- 
crease in the amount and value of the pro- 
duct. If the works on the northern ex- 
tremity of the belt do average with those 
on the southern, the above aggregate of 
one million dollars i is of course much too 
small. The supply of all necessary ma- 
terials, anywhere in the iron region, is 
very abundant; the ores are easily re- 
duced, and inexhaustible in quantity; and 
the metal obtained is of a superior quality. 
There is therefore no apparent reason 
why this branch of the natural resources 
of Ohio, should not be forever a mine of 
wealth to her citizens. 

With regard to the future importance of 
the iron manufacture to the State, there 
are some very interesting remarks in the 
report, to the Principal Geologist, of Pro- 
fessor Briggs, fourth Assistant, to whose 
charge have been assigned the geological 
investigations to be made in the counties 
of Scioto, Lawrence, Gallia, Athens, Hock- 
ing, and Jackson. ‘These are subjoined, at 
length :—* The prosperity of this branch of 
industry,” says the Professor, “is always 
mainly dependent upon the abundance of 


the raw material which must be used, and _ 


‘the small amount of labor and expense 
with which they can be obtained. Here, 
we have all the facilities necessary to suc- 
cess. The fuel, fluxes and ores, are so 
abundant, and contiguous to each other, 
and can be obtained with so little expense, 
that the manufacture of iron, under judi- 
cious regulations, cannot fail to be emi- 
nently successful.—At a very low calcula- 
tion of the-amount of good iron ore in the 
region which has this season been ex- 
plored, it is equal to a solid, unbroken 
stratum, sixty miles in length, six miles in 
width, and three feet in thickness. A 
square mile of this layer—being equiva- 
lent, in round numbers, to 3,000,000 cubic 
yards—when smelted, will yield as many 
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tonsof pigiron. This number, multiplied 
by the number of square miles contained 
in the stratum, will give 1,080,000,000 


tons; which, from these counties alone, will | 


yield annually, for 2,700 years, 400,000 
tons of iron—more than equal to the 
greatest amount made in England previous 
to the year 1829.—From this estimate, 
which it is believed is much too low, it ap- 
pears that the iron ores of this portion of 
the State are not only sufficient to supply 
all domestic demands for ages, but to form 
an important article of commerce with 
other States. 

“There can be no doubt that the manu- 
facture of iron will continue to increase 
for many years; and, with the exception 
of agriculture, it may become the most 
important branch of industry to the citi- 
zens of the State. ‘T’o be convinced of 
this, reference need only be made to the 
constantly increasing demand for iron, the 
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| may seem appropriate here, and this will 
suffice. In quantity, we have enough to 
\supply the whole Mississippi Valley with 
fuel, for ages unnumbered. ‘The quality 
‘is generally. good. A number of banks 
|have been opened, in different parts of the 
(mineral district, and proved very profita- 
ble. The largest operations are at Pome- 
roy, on the Ohio River, one hundred and 
eighty miles above Cincinnati. The “ Pom- 
|eroy Coal” is greatly esteemed, for domes- 
‘tic uses, in the towns and cities from Ports- 
mouth to New Orleans. It burns readily, 
is coarser than most of ihe coals which 
descend the Ohio, and has less of a disa- 
greeable smell than any of them. It is 
‘used in dwelling houses in Cincinnati, 
| Louisville, and New Orleans, more com- 
| monly than any other coal; and millions 
of bushels of it are floated to each of those 
cities every year, where it sells for twelve, 
twenty-five, and thirty-seven cents—Coal 








facilities for its manufacture, and the | will doubtless in the course of a few years 
amount annually imported into this coun- | become one of the most important articles 
try.* In reflecting upon the prospective | of export from the eastern counties of the 
importance of the iron business to Ohio, a State. It is now worth, at the banks, from 
question naturally suggests itself, as to the | three to five cents per bushel. 

necessary supply of fuel; for if depend-| Salt, is the next important article of 
ence be placed entirely upon charcoal for | manufacture to be noticed. For his infor- 
smelting operations, this branch of indus- | mation with respect to this branch of the 
try must be comparatively limited. And, | productive industry of the State, the writer 
as the forests in this ferriferous region is indebted wholly to Dr. Hildreth,* of 
will be sufficient to reduce only a small | Marietta. ‘The Doctor is of opinion that 
part of the ores, our attention, on a subject | large portions of the Valley of the Ohio, 
of so much importance, should not only be lif not the whole of it, from its north-east- 
directed to economy in the use of fuel, and jern extremity to its western outlet, are 
to the preservation of our forests, but to | based on saliferous, or muriatiferous rocks, 
the means of obtaining a sufficient supply | affording an abundance of water highly 


from some other source.—Perhaps no fears | 


need be entertained on this head, as the in- 
troduction of the hot blast, and the proba- 
bility that some beds of bituminous coal 
will be soon brought into use for the smelt- 
ing of iron ores, render it nearly certain 
that this branch of industry will never 
receive a check from an insufficient supply 
of fuel.” 

The extent of our coal measures is sta- 
ted in the second division of this paper. 
Of this valuable mineral, a word or two 


* The value of iron and steel manufactures 
imported into this country previous to the 30th of 
January, 1836, was $7,717,910. The year previ- 
ous, the import was less than $5,000,000. 

“Mr. Cambreleng’s Report shows an increase 
in the importation of bar iron for the seven years 
previous to 1835, of 774 percent. over the former 
seven years, or from 1821 to 1828.°°—Prof. Hat, 
New York Geological Report: 1836-7. 


charged with the muriate of soda. This 
|rock is a white, porous sandstone. On the 
Muskingum river, in Morgan county, there 
are two distinct strata of it, known as the 
|upper and lower salt-rocks. The distance 
| between them is over four hundred feet. 
|The upper stratum is about twenty-five 
‘feet in thickness, and affords much less 
brine than the lower. The lower stratum 
is forty feet in thickness, and according to 
the Doctor not only furnishes a stronger 
water, but also an unlimited quantity. 


*This gentleman was the First Assistant Geolo- 
| gist of Ohio, and at the close of the first season’s 
| operations made a report to the Principal Geolo- 
| gist, of much historical interest and great scien- 
tific value. It isto be extremely regretted, that 
the bad state of his health has since compelled 
him to resign. The survey has lost in him, one 
| whose experience, knowledge, and zeal in the 
| cause, cannot be easily supplied. 
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The principal salines in Ohio, are the |Coshocton, and probably as far north as 
“Scioto,” the “Leading Creek,” the “ Hock- | the south line of Stark county, as salt wa- 
hocking,” and the “ Muskingum Valley.” ter is abundant on Yellow creek, east of 
The most ancient of our salines is the |this point, and from thence downward to 
“ Scioto,” at which salt was manufactured | the mouth of Bald Eagle creek, on the south 
as early as the year 1779. The greatest | side of Morgan county. All along this 
quantity of salt ever made here, was from | line, a distance of sixty geographical 
the year 1806 to 1808, when there were | miles, the saline rocks are found gradually 
twenty furnaces in operation, making on | sinking deeper and deeper into the center 
an average from fifty to seventy bushels | of the valley from a depth of two hundred 
a-week. At that day, salt was worth five | and fifty feet to that of one thousand. At 
cents per pound.—The earliest attempt in | Zanesville salt water is obtained at three 
Ohio, at boring for salt water, was in 1809, | hundred and fifty feet. At Taylorsville, 
on Chichamoga creek, a short distance be- | nine miles below, at four hundred and fifty 
low Gallipolis, where the rock was pierced | feet. At M’Connelsville, eighteen miles fur- 
to the depth of one hundred feet, and wa- | ther southeast, at seven hundred and fifty; 
ter procured, four hundred gallons of | and at Bald Eagle it is nearly at one thou- 
which yielded a bushel of salt. This was |sand feet. The strength of the brine in- 
about the strength of the water at the old | creases in about the same ratio, so that fifty 
Scioto saline.—In 1822, a well was opened | gallons from the lower wells afford as much 
on Leading creek, eighteen miles north of | salt, as two hundred and fifty from the up- 
Gallipolis; and since then, four other|per ones. By an analysis of the water, 
wells have been bored in the vicinity of |from R. P. Stone’s well, near M’Connels- 
this first. The average depth of these | ville, made by Professor Mitchell, it ,yield- 
borings is four hundred and fifty feet. |ed as follows—viz: from four ounces there 
The water obtained at this saline is strong | was obtained, of Muriate of Soda, 269 
and good. Rather more than one hundred | grains; Muriate of Magnesia, 20 grains; 
gallons are required to make fifty pounds | Muriate of Lime, 15 grains. 
of salt.—At the Hockhocking saline, there | “It also contained some carbonate of iron, 
are three wells. From one of these, the |and showed a faint trace of iodine. From 
water is discharged with great force and | this analysis the water affords nearly four- 
freedom, rising in “the well head” twenty |teen per cent. of salt, besides the other 
feet above the surface of the river atcom-|muriates. The water from the lower well 
mon stages of the water, and running a/|at Bald Eagle is supposed to be still more 
constant stream at the rate of twelve thou- | fully saturated. The first well sunk on 
sand gallons in the course of twenty-four | the Muskingum river, was near the mouth 
hours. It is estimated that this well af- | of Salt creek in the year 1817, since which 
fords sufficient brine for the production of | period up to the present time, there has 
one hundred and ten thousand bushels of | been bored sixty-one wells, to which are, 
salt per year. ‘The average depth of the | or have been attached nearly as many fur- 
borings at this saline is rather over five |naces; but a large number of them are 
hundred and thirty feet. The water is [now out of use. Of this series, forty-two 
very pure and strong, seventy-five gallons | wells are below Taylorsville, eleven be- 
of it yielding fifty pounds of handsome | tween that place and Zanesville, and eight 
and excellent salt. | above Zanesville; three of which are 
But the most valuable portions of our /in Coshocton county. As to the annual 
muriatiferous waters are on the Musk- | quantity of salt, at present manufactured 
ingum river, within the county of Morgan. in the valley of the Muskingum, I am not 
Here are the “Muskingum Valley Salines,” | fully advised, but suppose it to be about 
about twenty-five miles north-east from | half a million of bushels; and it may be 
those last mentioned; and here, says Dr. | increased.to meet the wants of the country. 
Hildreth, “we approach nearer to the cen- | The improvements in the navigation of the 
ter of the coal basin in Ohio, and find a cor- | river now in progress, will greatly facili- 
responding increase in the strength of the | tate the transport of this valuable commo- 
salt water. It has not yet been satisfac- | dity to market, during the summer months, 
torily ascertained how far up the Muskin- |as well as in the spring and autumn.”* 
gum river, and its branches, the saline de-| “Siijarcuns Report to the Principal Geolovist: 
posits extend; but certainly as high as | 1838, 








s Report to the Principal Geologist; 
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In Steubenville, there are in all about | 
twenty manufacturing establishments, se-| 
veral of which are very extensive. Nine| 
of these are for the manufacture of jeans; | 
and of this number, four are very large, | 
built on the most approved plan, and filled | 
with machinery of the most modern con-| 
struction. ‘The whole together constantly | 
employ from ten to twelve hundred hands; | 
but many of these are children and young 
persons, of both sexes. ‘These establish- | 
ments make a good and ready market at} 
Steubenville, for the wool produce of a large | 
circuit of country; and their fabrics bear | 
a high character wherever they have yet 
found sale. The manufactured article is 
deposited in the large towns on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, on the latter as low 
down as New-Orleans and as high up as 
Dubuque and Prairie du Chien; and at 
these depots it is purchased by merchants 
and traders, for the consumption of the 
South andthe West. The article is gene- 
rally durable; and some of it is of extra- 
ordinary beauty of color and fineness of 
texture. The extent and quality of this 
manufacture are constantly improving; 
and there can be no doubt tiut Steuben- 
ville jeans will very soon be an important 
article of clothing throughout the entire 
Mississippi Valley. The derangements in 
the monetary concerns of the United 
States, and the consequent difficulty of ef- 
fecting exchanges, have somewhat embar- 
rassed the operations of these establish- 
ments for a year or two past. 

The other principal manufacturing es- 
tablishments of Steubenville, are three 
iron founderies, two steam flouring mills, 
two machine shops, one cotton manufacto- 
ry, and one paper mill. Of the three 
founderies, one is of the largest class 
known in the country, and all are carried 
on with great energy and activity. Every 
kind of hollow-ware is manufactured at 





port to upwards of a hundred persons. 
The cotton manufactory employs about a 
hundred hands, and is estimated at twenty- 
tive thousand dollars in value, exclusive 
of machinery. ‘The machine shops doa 
handsome business, and have turned out a 
number of admirably constructed steam- 
engines.—T hese, with two or three estab- 
lishments for the manufacture of copperas, 
constitute the principal productive indus- 
try of Steubenville; and the character of 
the manufactures of this town, is nearly 
the same as that of some two or three 
other but smaller places between Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati. 

At Zanesville, and in contiguous portions 
of Muskingum county, there are seventeen 
flouring mills, running variously from 
three to six pair of stones each, and ha- 
ving generally saw-mills and sometimes 
carding machines attached. Zanesville 
occupies a fine position with reference to 
the small grain district, and possesses one 
of the most valuable water-powers in the 
State. Her mills manufacture extensive- 
ly for export, and Zanesville Flour occu- 
pies a high stand among traders through- 
out the country. The other manufacturing 
establishments at Zanesville are, three 
iron founderies, conducted upon an exten- 
sive scale; two glass-houses, at one of 
which window-glass is made; one large 
machine-shop, for the construction of 
steam-engines, sugar-mills, and-so-forth; 
a soap and candle factory, which manufac- 
tures for export, and annually ships to the 
South great quantities of its products; an 
extensive distillery, one of the largest in 
the West; also, a paper-mill, an oil-mill, 
and a woollen factory.—These various 
manufacturing establishments of course 
give employment and support to great 
numbers of persons; and as it has the raw 
materials, as grain, iron, and-so-forth, with- 
in itself in abundance, that section of the 


them. They usually keep about fifty; State must in time become one of much 
workmen employed, and consume a leon wealth. With the exception of its iron 
some amount annually of the products of| and glass products, the manufactures of 
the iron region of the State. The flour| Zanesville are those which are common 
mills are both extensive, and open a hand-| to the larger towns throughout the State. 
some market to the producers of the east-| Several articles, however, not named here, 
ern part of our small grain district. The | are fabricated for export in many of the 
two purchased wheat, the past fall andj interior villages, and annually sent fur- 
winter, to the amount of thirty thousand] ther West, and to the South, in large 
dollars. The paper mill is large, and its} quantities. 

present machinery of the most recentcon-| Dayton is favorably situated for a manu- 
struction. Its business is conducted with| facturing town, and its citizens are now 
energy, and gives employment and sup-! turning their attention to manufacturing 
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enterprises, to some considerable extent. | limits. Among her manufactures wastwen- 
It is the seat of justice of one of the finest | ty sugar mills, and two hundred and forty 
and wealthiest counties in the State: a/ cotton gins, for the South and South-West. 
county with great water-power, with a/| She also built twenty-two steam-boats this 
strong and productive soil, with a popula-| year, and about one hundred steam en- 
tion composed in great part of sturdy Ger-| gines. Her entire manufacturing indus- 
man farmers, and with an actual capital | try was estimated, from sufficient data, at 
constantly employed in the various bran-| $5,000,000. 

ches of trade and manufactures, of one; Benjamin Drake, Esq., whose great fa- 
million of dollars. There are within the | miliarity with the business of the city is 
town and county, rising fifty flouring mills,| very generally known, ascertained by la- 
which grind annually about six hundred} borious examination at the close of the 
and fifty thousand bushels of grain; seven-| year 1826, that the exports of that year 
ty-three distilleries, consuming near three | were about $1,000,000, in value. A simi- 
hundred and sixty thousand bushels of} lar inquiry induced him to place the ex- 
corn and rye per year; one large carpet} ports of 1832, at $4,000,000; and for the 
factory, which now furnishes the Cincin-| year1835, he estimated them at $6,000,000, 
nati market with much of its best and most | or upwards. Estimates for the past year 
beautiful carpeting, and is soon to com-| have been made at this, and at several 
menee the manufacture of all kinds of} amounts between this and $8,000,000. But 
Venitian, Turkish, and Brussels carpets;| they were estimates only; and whatever 
thirty tanneries, fourteen fulling mills,| may be an individual’s opportunities of ob- 
eight oil mills, and five extensive cotton | servation, a mere estimate must always be 
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factories. 

Cincinnati, on account of the recent de-| 
rangements of the monetary affairs of the | 
country, and the consequent embarrass- | 
ments in all the various branches of trade, | 
should be regarded with reference rather | 
to her past than her present business. | 
Not that her manufacturing industry and | 
commercial enterprise are less now than | 
at any former period; but they have not 
perhaps kept pace with her increase in 
population, and her advancement in some | 
other respects. Such, indeed, is the opinion 
of many of her best informed citizens; and 
that the cause of this is one which has| 

roduced similar effects throughout the 
United States, and not at all owing to any 
thing applicable to herself alone, is appa- 
rent to every person in any wise conver- 
sant with her history, position, and com- 
mercial and manufacturing facilities.—A 
brief glance, therefore, will be given her 
business in past years. 

In 1826 the population of Cincinnati 
was 16,230 souls. She had then, accord- 
ing to Drake and Mansfield’s excellent 
Statistical View, fifteen steam engines em- 
ployed within her limits; and her manu- 
facturing industry was found by actual ex- 
amination and careful estimate, to amount 
to $1,800,000. Nine years later, in 1835, 
her population, including that of the two 
small towns opposite on the Kentucky 
shore, was 35,000. She had this year 
fifty steam engines in operation within her 


received with great allowances for exag- 
geration. It is not probable, however, that 
her exports the past year have been less 
than they were in 1835, and they may 
have been somewhat more. 

All the fabrics mentioned in the remarks 
on other towns in the State, are manufac- 
tured in Cincinnati, together with many 
others. Her natural markets abroad are 
the South and South-West; and these re- 
gions she supplies, not only with most of 
their provisions, but also with much of 
their wearing apparel, and the greater 
part of their machinery, and agricultural 
implements.—The extent of her pork bu- 
siness, is too notorious to need a particular 
mention here; the ingenuity of her arti- 
sans, and the enterprise of her manufac- 
turers, are unsurpassed; her situation is 
all that could be desired; her history isa 
marvel; her architectural beauty and 
richness are noted with astonishment by 
visiters; and the intelligence of her popu- 
lation, must be acknowledged on all hands. 
Till a more fitting opportunity presents, 
for speaking her praises, this must suffice 
for the “Queen City.” 

The statistics here given, as before re- 
marked, are intended to show the charac- 
ter, not the extent, of the manufacturing in- 
dustry of Ohio. ‘The five points selected, 
are in the older parts of the State, and 
perhaps include all the articles fabricated 
by our population to any very considerable 
amount, with the exception of cheese. 
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Though extensively manufactured in some | 


other sections of the State, this may be 
called the peculiar product of the counties 
on the Lake border, which constitute the | 
Western Reserve. A statement of the'| 
annual quantity of this article produced 
in the Reserve, would have formed a most 
interesting passage in this paper. It was 
found impossible, however, to procure | 
without being upon the spot, the necessary | 
data for such an account. Judging from | 
the limited information obtained, the entire 
amount must be enormous. In a single 
township in Trumbull county, year before | 
last, the cheese product was one hundred | 
and fifty tons. In a single township of | 
Portage county, last year, the product was | 
five hundred tons! Upon one farm in Cuy- | | 
ahoga county, five tons have repeatedly | 
been produced in a single season.—There | 
is but little if any cheese in the American | | 
markets, which generally stands fairer, 
than that of the Reserve. The greater | 
portion of this article is disposed of at Cin- 
cinnati by the manufacturers; and from | 
this point much of it is shipped west and | 
south, where it always commands good | 
prices and meets with a ready sale. 
Incomplete as are the statistics here 
presented, they yet serve to make it appa-| 
rent, that Ohio, i Is soon to become a great 
manufacturing, as she is now a great agri- 
cultural, State. The variety and quality | 
of her manufactures, are sufficiently indi- | 
cated by what-has been said, and this was 
most which was sought. Their extent and 
annual value, as well as that of her agri-| 
cultural products and her exports, will | 
form the subject of another paper in this| 
magazine, so soon as the necessary infor- 
mation can be collected, for something like | 
full and accurate statements. Nothing has | 
been said of several articles manufactured 
for export,—as the buhr mill-stones of the 
mineral district, the grind-stones of the) 
north-east section of the State, and the) 
shaker-brooms and-so-forth of the south-| 
west section,—for the reason that the in-| 
formation obtained with respect thereto | 
was neither very full nor such as struck | 
the writer as being very correct. Nor| 
has any special reference been made to’ 
the large numbers of horses, cattle and | 
mules, which are every year driven from 
our broad plains to the markets of the | 
East,—because everybody has a general 
knowledge upon that subject, and no par- | 
ticular information with regard to it was. 


| 
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possessed by the writer—With a few 
general statistics, this View will now be 
brought to a close. 

The present population of Ohio, is esti- 
mated at from one million and a quarter 
to one million and a half souls. The lat- 
ter number is generally believed to be 
'much more ‘nearly correct than the for- 
mer.—The principal taxable property in 
this State, is composed of lands, town lots, 
horses, cattle, merchants’ capital, money 
at interest, and pleasure carriages; and 
the annual tax, at the present time, upon 
all listed property, is about fourteen mills 
on the dollar; as follows: State tax for 
| expenses of Government, two mills; State 
‘tax for canals, two milis: State tax for 
| schools, one-half mill; County tax for 
schools, two mills; County tax for roads, 
two mills; tax for ‘county expenses, three 
mills; corporation tax, two and a half 
mills—The grand levy of 1836, was com- 
posed of the following aggregates: Value 
of lands, including buildings, $52,668,828 ; 
of town lots, including buildings, 16, 152, - 
306; of horses, 10,746,480; of cattle, 
2,982,928; merchants? capital, and money 
at interest, 8,459,902; pleasure carriages, 
in all, ninety-one millions two 
hundred and fifty-one thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty-nine dollars. Our sys- 
tem of taxation, however, is well known 
to be exceedingly loose; and our ablest 
financiers conceive, that a fair estimate of 
the taxable property of the State would 
be about as follows: Lands and houses, 
$150,000,000; town lots and houses, 50,- 
000,000; horses, 12,000,000; cattle, 4,000,- 
000; merchants’ capital, &c., 40,000,000: 
in all, two hundred and fifty-six millions 
of dollars. “On such a valuation,” say 
the finance committee of the senatorial 
branch of the Ohio Legislature, in the 
Report on the: Finances presented by John 
H. James, Esq,, March 13, 1838, (from 
which the above computations are drawn,) 
‘On such a valuation, a tax of one mill 
and a half would be sufficient to raise as 
large a sum as is now needed to meet the 
current obligations of the State; and the 
effect of the tax would be more equal on 
the people paying it. The character of 
the State for wealth and ability to main- 
tain her credit, would be still better than 
it is, and her: resources be considered 
greater in comparison with those of other 
States.” 

The amount of canals completed within 
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190 
the State, is four hundred and fifty miles; 
and the cost of constructing these, accord- 
ing to the calculations of the report just 
cited, was nearly six millions of dollars. 
It appears from the same report, likewise, 
that the State debt, on the first day of the 
present year, was $7,135,132; and that 
the estimated revenues to meet the inter- 
est and charges on this debt, the current 
year, will fall short of that object about 
seventeen thousand dollars. It appears 
further, that to complete ail of the State 
works now authorized by law, will increase 
this debt to rising twelve millions of dol- 
lars. 

This, truly, is a heavy debt for a State 
yet in its infancy, and one which must for 
a number of years render our taxes some- 
thing of a burthen. But let no one be 
alarmed. This present burthen is a guar- 
anty of future ease; and to assist us in 
bearing up under it, we have now exten- 
sive manufactories, a handsome trade, 
more than four hundred miles of canal in 
operation, and rising twenty million acres 
of cultivable land, with one million and a 
half of population spread over its soil, and 
millions upon millions of wealth easily 
accessible beneath its surface. 
at a proper time to rid ourselves of this 
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gia, one per cent. The gentleman by 
whom this estimate was made, is good au- 
thority in all matters of this kind; but I 
think he has erred in several respects, es- 
pecially in regard to Pennsylvania and 
New-England. The immigration from the 
first I think estimated too high, while that 
from New England is certainly too low. 
This, however, is not a matter of very 
great importance. Our progress as a 
State has shown, as before remarked, that 
we combine in our character as a people, 
the activity and enterprise of New-York 
and Pennsylvania, with the intelligence 
and humanity of New-England: and this, 
leaving religion out of the question, is 
about as high a State character as can be 
achieved. We do not claim yet to bea 
very great people, much as we are some- 
times disposed to publish to the world our 
progress in strength and in good doings; 
but we do claim to have within us the ele- 
ments of real greatness; and if in the on- 
coming of time we are true to ourselves 
and fulfill the promise of our early day, 
we shall be one of the very brightest of 
all the bright stars which encircle the 
brow of Freedom on the American Con- 


And then, | tinent. 


Let us now recapitulate for a moment or 





burthen, we shall have, in addition to most | two,—and then we will have finished. 
of this, good turnpikes traversing the | Half a century has passed since the first 
State in all directions, upwards of two|settlement of the great territory, a part 
hundred miles of rail-road constructed, and |of which now constitutes our State—and 
not less than one thousand miles of canal| what have we done? We have passed 
and slackwater navigation. Though Pru-| from a territorial government with a sin- 
dence may with some propriety shake her | gle settlement of some forty or fifty per- 
head at the ambition of our undertakings, | sons, to a state government with a popula- 
and the extent of our debt, yet when our | tion of some forty or fifty thousand—and 
means of natural resources and physical | from that small beginning as one of the 
force and moral energy are properly scru- | component parts of the United States, to 
tinized, there can be indeed no cause for | be the fourth State in the Union, with a 
serious alarm. population of one million and a half of 

An ingenious and observing friend, esti- |souls. We have in the mean time erected 
mates the component character of the | many elegant and wealthy towns and cit- 
white population of Ohio, in this wise :— | ies; opened numerous good thoroughfares 
Immigrants from Pennsylvania, twenty-|of travel; seated mills and manufactories 
five per cent; from New-England, fifteen | on every stream whose waters were strong 
per cent; from Virginia, fifteen per cent; |enough to labor; opened the bowels of 
from North-Carolina, seven percent; from | the earth to avail ourselves of their hoard- 
the German States, seven per cent; from |ed treasures; undertaken the construction 
New-York, five per cent; from Kentucky, | of some twelve hundred miles of artificial 
five per cent; from New-Jersey, five per | channels of trade, more than one-third of 
cent; from Delaware, four per cent; from|which is completed; given an impetus, 
Ireland, four per cent; from Maryland, | which nothing can now suspend, to scien- 
four per cent; from England, three per | tific investigation and literary enterprise; 
cent; from Scotland, two per cent; from|endowed colleges and universities nu- 
South-Carolina, two per cent; from Geor- | merously and liberally; erected asylums 
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for the unfortunate, which challenge the 
admiration of the world; adopted a con- 
finement and a discipline for the vicious, 
which reform while they punish, and edu- 
cate to usefulness while they reform; 
started a system of general education, 
which promises to dethrone Ignorance 
from his pedestal, and bear light and con- 
sternation into the dominions of Vice; 
carried the plow-share and the reaper’s- 
hook into regions which before had known 
only the tomahawk and the scalping- 
knife; turned a wide waste of forest and 
plain, into smiling farms where ruddy 
health paints the cheek of contentment, 
and pastoral grazings where “peace hangs 
tinkling in the shepherd’s bell ;” lifted up 
the voice of prayer, and the songs of glo- 
ry, where till our presence had risen only 
the wild warwhoop, and the coarse shouts 
of savage revelry ; and builded temples and 
tabernacles to the living God, where before 
had stood for ages the images of heathen 
deities, and the idols of heathen worship. 

In half a century have we done these 
things—and we leave them to “speak our 
praises.” 

W. D. G. 


THE SEPTENNIAL PERIODS OF HUMAN 
LIFE. 


FROM THE GREEK OF SOLON, 


Stow ty a hedge of sprouting teeth appears, 

And marks the Period of the seven first years; 

Succeeding these, when seyen more years have 
flown, 

The incipient down of fervid Youth is shown; 

When seven more years have pass’d, the bushy 
chin 

And brawny limbs proclaim the Man within; 

Another seven,—the Period so begun 

Speeds to its close,—the goal of Strength is won; 

In the fifth seven, the Man Mature is found 

Fast in the chains ef fruitful Wedlock bound; 

The sixth septennium comes—the Soul is seen 

In noon-day splendor, active and serene; 

The seventh arrives in Thought and Speech ma- 
ture, 

And through the eighth the harvest may endure; 

But ere the ninth its faltering race hath run, 

How fades the brightness of Life’s setting Sun! 

And Nature’s self, when comes the seventieth 
year, 

Exhausted, longs to finish her career. 
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WITCHCRAFT. 


Tae belief in witchcraft has been pre- 


valent in every age of the world—differ- 
ing in aspect, it is true, at different times 
and places, but always potent in the pro- 
duction of evil results. ‘To some of those 
results, as they have been developed here- 
tofore, [ shall briefly advert, not for the spe- 
cial benefit of those who have heard and 
heeded the teachings of philosophy,for they 
have already drawn from the subject all it 
can yield of amusement,or of moral admoni- 
tion; but my argument, if argument it be, 
is fashioned for the ear of the million—it 


is leveled at the “ marvelousness” of a 


great host of craniums, for though I am 


not prepared ta,prove the proposition pre- 


cisely, | take leave, nevertheless, to lay it 
down before the reader as one, of the cor- 


rectness of which I am perfectly convin- 


ced, that by a portion in something like the 


proportion of three-fourths of every chris- 


tian community the venerable superstition- 
al doctrine of the “ black art” is held, even 


at this very time, without a shadow of 
turning or of change. 

It is true that in our land this faith is 
unable to work now, as it worked of yore, 
the destruction of mind and life. In a cer- 
tain sense it lies asleep, though unextin- 
guished. It does not paralyze the mind 
with fear, and hatred, and suspicion—it 
does not desolate with fire and sword, as 
it did before it slept; but who can scan or 
calculate the period of its lethargy? Who 
can determine that in some coming time 
it will not wake in fury, as wake the sub- 
terranean fires when they have slept for 
ages? Who will insure the safety of pos- 
terity? Who can ward off unfailingly 
from the infant mind the seeds of a life- 
long torment, or shield infirmity and age 
from the vengeful ordeal? Mankind have 
been the same, corporeally and mentally, 
from the beginning until now. Mind has 
its ebbs and flows, its waxings and its wa- 
nings. And there can scarcely come to it 
a time of light, however perfect, which 
may not in its turn give place to a new 
night of superstition. 

The decree of Innocent VIII. in 1484, 
enjoining on the Inquisitors the detection 
and punishment of witchcraft, was the be- 
ginning of a course of most horrid cruel- 
ty and judicial murder, which was contin- 
ued with various degrees of violence, and 
in different countries, for a period of three 
24 
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hundred years. ‘That decree was confirm- 
ed and re-enforced in succeding times by 
the bulls of other Popes, among whom were 
Leo X. and Adrian VI. Of a like spirit 
were the statutes of Henry VI., Henry 
VIl. and Elizabeth, about the middle of 





the sixteenth century; and the famous | 


“witch statute” of James I., enacted 1603. 

Under these last were carried on and con- 
summated the frightful prosecutions, du- 
ring the time which [ have mentioned, on 
the British Islands, and in America. The 
operation of this abominable delusion upon 
the minds of the people was like the sway 
of a fatal epidemic, producing the same 
distressing inquietude, the same selfish 
disregard of charitable and humane feel- 
ing, and in times of very great excite- 
ment, the same extinction of natural af- 
fection. Men of all classes and conditions, 
and of all degrees of intelligence, were 
blinded and infatuated to an almost in- 
credible extent. Judge Blackstone said 
that to deny the existence of witchcraft 
was “at once flatly to contradict the re- 
vealed word of God in various passages 
both of the Old and New Testament; and 
the thing itself is a truth to which every 
nation in the world hath in its turn borne 
testimony, either by examples, seemingly 
well attested, or by prohibitory laws; 
which at least suppose the possibility of a 
commerce with evil spirits.” In the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century an 
elaborate work on the subject of demon- 
ology, sorcery, &c. was written by James 
I. for the purpose of embodying and sub- 
stantiating the superstitious whims of the 
populace; and even as late as the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth, the Reverend Mr. 
Brown, of biblical notoriety, wrote that 
“a witch is a woman that has dealing with 
Satan; that such persons are among men 
is abundantly plain from scripture, and 
that they ought to be put to death. It is 
plain, however, that great caution is ne- 
cessary in the detection of the guilty, and 
in punishing them, lest the innocent suf- 
fer.” 

In such a period of mental hallucination 
men are prepared for every grade of out- 
rage and absurdity. So testify the histo- 
ries of the times to which we have refer- 
red; as indeed do those of every other 
time. By the authority of the papal bulls, 
beginning with that of Innocent the Eighth, 


a frightful destruction of life was effected | 


in different countries. In Germany alone 
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were destroyed more than one hundred 
thousand victims, and in England thirty 
thousand. The following passage has refer- 
ence to the horrible witchcraft tragedy on 
the Continent in the time of the Walden- 
ses: 

“All those who have afforded us some 
signs of the approach of Antichrist, agree 
that the increase of sorcery and witch- 
\craft is to distinguish the melancholy pe- 
riod of his advent; and was ever age so 
afflicted with them as ours? The seats 
|destined for criminals before our judicato- 
ries are blackened with persons accused of 
‘this guilt. There are not judges enough 
(to try them. Our dungeons are gorged 
|with them. Not a day passes that we do 
‘not render our tribunals bloody by the 
|dooms which we pronounce, or in which 
we do not return to our homes discounte- 
nanced and terrified at the horrible con- 
tents of the confessions which it has been 
our duty to hear. And the Devil is ac- 
counted so good a master that we cannot 
‘commit so great a number of his slaves to 
| the flames but what there ghall arise from 
|their ashes a number suffkiont to supply 
their place.” 

In England, at the time of the greatest 
‘excitement in relation to sorcery, there 
‘appeared among the people a man named 
| Matthew Hopkins, professing to be able to 
'detect workers of the black art, under all 
circumstances. He traveled from town to 
|town, charging twenty shillings for each 
visit. The “ Witch-finder General” was 
his appellation among the people wherever 
he went. ‘The mode which he commonly 
| pursued was stripping and thrusting pins 
and bodkins into various parts of the body, 
for the purpose of discovering the Devil’s 
mark or signet, which it was believed he 
had placed on all those with whom he had 
| familiar intercourse, for the purpose of 
“suckling imps.” He also practised the 
|mode of discovery prescribed in the De- 
‘monology of James the First, and some- 
| times called the “ordeal of water.” Accu- 
| sed persons were bound with thumbs and 
toes together, and in that condition drag- 
ged through streams and other places of 
deep water; and as they sank or swam 
‘they were adjudged to be innocent or guil- 
‘ty. Sometimes he caused them to be kept 
‘awake for many nights and days, and so 
‘tormented as to compel confession. 
| Accusations were continually multiply- 
| Ing, and it was generally held that the as- 
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sertions of bewitched persons, that they 
had seen the specters of suspected persons, 
were proof conclusive of their guilt. Such 
proof it was impossible to negative, and 
executions were therefore constantly oc- 
curring. Many of the unfortunate wretches 
who were accused, became so utterly mise- 
rable and worn out by the persecution and 
tortures which they were compelled to un- 
dergo, that life became an absolute bur- 
den, and they resorted to false confession 
for the purpose of throwing it away. A 
case of this description is cited by Sir 
Walter Scott. A woman who was execu- 
ted for witchcraft, on her own confession, 
addressed the people a few moments before 
her death in the following language: 
“Now, all you that see me this day, 
know that I am now to die as a witch, by 
my own confession, and | free all men, es- 


pecially the ministers and magistrates of 


the guilt of my blood. I take it wholly 
upon myself—my blood be upon my own 
head; and as I must make answer to the 
God of heaven presently, I declare I am 
as free of witchcraft as any child; but be- 
ing delated by a malicious woman, and put 
in prison under the name of a witch, dis- 
owned by my husband and friends, and see- 
ing no ground of hope of my coming out 
of prison, or ever coming into credit again, 
through the temptation of the Devil I made 
up that confession on purpose to destroy 
my own life, being weary of it, and choos- 
ing rather to die than live.” 

Near the close of this period there was 
an outbreak of the witchcraft mania in 
New-England. Sisters accused sisters and 
children testified against parents. Tor- 
menting persecutions, and the fear of a 
life of infamy and degradation, induced 
confession here, as they had done else- 
where. Altogether there were nineteen 
persons executed in the usual way, and one 
was pressed to death. Very frequently 
little children, and sometimes even dogs 
were implicated. The close of this re- 
volting tragedy is given as follows, in the 
Magnalia of the Reverend Cotton Mather: 

“ By these things you may see how this 
matter was carried on, viz. Chiefly by the 
complaints and accusations of the afflicted 
(bewitched ones, as it was supposed) and 
then by the confessions of the accused con- 
demning themselves and others. Yet ex- 
perience showed that the more there were 
apprehended, the more were still afflicted 
by Satan; and the number of confessors 


| 
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increasing did but increase the number of 
the accused; and the executing of some 
made way for the apprehending of others: 
for still the afflicted complained of being 
tormented by new objects, as the former 
were removed. So that those that were 
concerned grew amazed at the number and 
quality of the persons accuusd, and feared 
that Satan by his wiles had enwrapped in- 
nocent persons under the imputation of 
that crime. And at last it was evidently 
seen, that there must be a stop put, or the 
generation of the children of God would 
fall under that condemnation. Henceforth, 
therefore, the juries generally acquitted 
such as were tried, fearing they had gone 
too far before. And Sir William Phips, 
the Governor, reprieved all that were con- 
demned, even the confessors as well as 
others. And the confessors generally fell 
off from their confession, some saying they 
remembered nothing of what they had said; 
others said they had belied themselves and 
others. Some broke prison and ran away, 
and were not strictly searchedafter. Some 
acquitted, some dismissed, and one way or 
other all that had been accused were set 
or left at liberty.” 

Notwithstanding the people of that day 
were thus driven, by the little glimmering 
of common sense which yet remained 
among them, to abandon these shameful 
and ridiculous prosecutions, they still be- 
lieved and insisted, to quote the language 
of Dr. Mather, “ that there is still a witch ;” 
or in other words, that witchcraft still ex- 
ists. And so the majority of men believe 
and insist at the present time. Even those 
who are so far enlightened as to reject the 
absurd and preposterous fictions of the 
past, turn, as a last resort, to the scriptures. 
They deduce from thence arguments by 
which they think it is rendered undeniable 
that witchcraft, sorcery, etc. did exist at a 
former time, and reasoning from analogy, 
they think it equally certain that such 
things may exist at the present time. To 
this last part of the question I shall, there- 
fore turn my attention. 

In endeavoring to undermine this fabric 
of superstition it will be necessary to ex- 
amine, firstly, its origin among the Jews, 
the “chosen people,” to whom were com- 
mitted the scriptures; secondly, the esti- 
mation in which it was held by the Author 
of the scriptures; thirdly, its origin among 
the ancient heathen; and fourthly, its man- 
ner and identity. It may be well to re- 
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mark that the different terms of witchcraft, 
necromancy, astrology, enchantment, etc. 
were very frequently summed up by the 
heathen of ancient times, under the gene- 
ral term of divination. That the same 
was true of the Jews, appears from the 
case of Balaam, the enchanter, and like- 
wise that of the Witch of Endor. Balaam 
was a diviner, because the “reward of di- 
vination” was sent to him; and Saul said 
to the Witch of Endor, “divine unto me, 
I pray thee, by.the familiar spirits.” 

The professors of this art were held in 
great honor and veneration among the 
heathen, as being the favorites of the gods, 
from whom they derived their art. The 
evil art, which is now understood by the 
term witchcraft, was in those times most 
commonly called fascination, by which was 
meant the evil influence which they sup- 
posed proceeded from the stare of envious 
and malignant persons, injuriously affect- 
ing those with whom they came in contact. 

There are many passages in the sacred 
writings which, when taken in connection, 
prove conclusively that their practices of 
witchcraft or divination were borrowed by 
the Jews from the heathen nations; partly 


from the Egyptians, during the time of | 


their bondage, and partly from others 
whom they expelled, or who were situa- 
ted round about them after they came into 
possession of the land of promise. A few 
of those proofs will now be noticed. The 
third verse of the eighteenth chapter of 
Leviticus is in these words: “After the do- 
ings of the land of Egypt, wherein ye 
dwelt, shall ye not do; and after the doings 
of the land of Canaan, whither I bring 
you, shall ye not do; neither shall ye 
walk in their ordinances.” 
throughout the chapter a catalogue, in 
part, of the crimes which were forbidden, 
and it is said, verse twenty-four, “ Defile 
not you yourselves in any of these things; 
for in all these the nations are defiled 
which I cast out before you.” 

The two following chapters continue the 
list of forbidden crimes. In chapter nine- 
teen, verse twenty-six, is the following: 
“Neither shall ye use enchantment nor 
observe times;” and in verse thirty-one: 
“ Regard not them that have familiar spir- 
its; neither seek after wizards to be de- 
filed by them.” Chapter twenty refers in 
sundry places to the familiar spirit and the 
wizard, and in verses twenty-two and 
twenty-three we have these words: “Ye 


Then follows, | 
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‘shall therefore keep all my statutes, and 
all my judgments, and do them; that the 
land, whither I bring you to dwell there- 
in, spew you not out. And ye shall not 
walk in the manners of the nations which 
I cast out before you; for they committed 
;all these things and therefore I abhorred 
them.” Here we find the heathen distinct- 
| ly recognized as the authors of these evil 
| practices; as, likewise in the following: 
|Deuteronomy eighteen, beginning at verse 
nine; “When thou art come into the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou 
shalt not learn to do after the abomina- 
tions of those nations. There shall not 
| be found among you any one that maketh 
his son or his daughter pass through the 
fire, or that useth divination, or an obser- 
ver of times, or an enchanter, or a witch. 
Ora charmer, or a consulter with familiar 
spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. 
For all that do these things are an abomi- 
nation unto the Lord: and because of these 
abominations the Lord thy God doth drive 
them out from before thee.” 
There are many other passages which 
might be cited in proof of my first posi- 
ition, but in the absence of every thing of 
a contrary nature, further quotation is cer- 
tainly unnecessary. The foregoing is de- 
‘cisive as to the origin of these practices, 
and we have abundant proof of their adop- 
tion at a subsequent time by the Israelites. 
It is declared in chapter seventeen of the 
book of Kings, beginning at the fifteenth 
verse, as follows: “And they rejected his 
statutes, and his covenant that he made 
‘with their fathers, and his testimonies 
which he testified against them; and they 
followed vanity, and became vain, and 
went after the heathen that were round 
about them, concerning whom the Lord 
had charged them, that they should not do 
like them. And they left all the com- 
mandments of the Lord their God, and 
made them molten images, even two calves, 
and made a grove, and worshipped all the 
host of heaven, and served Baal. And 
they caused their sons and their daughters 
to pass through the fire, and used divina- 
tion and enchantments, and sold themselves 
to do evil in the sight of the Lord, to pro- 
voke him to anger.” 

The second subject of inquiry is, the 
estimation in which the diviners, sorcer- 
/ers, etc. were held by the Author of the 
|scriptures. That they were held in ab- 
-horrence there can be no doubt, because 
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they were so frequently and unsparingly 
denounced; but although they were called 
by the names which they themselves 
assumed, they were likewise regarded as 
idolatrous deceivers, and not as persons 
who were in reality able to do what they 
pretended to be able to do. This fact, 
though one of the most important of all 
that belong to this subject, is almost con- 
stantly overlooked by those who engage 
in its investigation. Another important 
fact, and one which should be constantly 
borne in mind is, that witchcraft, sorcery, 
and their synonymes are mentioned, in the 
scriptures, in almost every instance, in 
connection with idolatry; and, as the phra- 
seology abundantly shews, are to be con- 
sidered equally false and delusive. Isaiah, 
chapter forty-four, verse twenty, in speak- 
ing of the worshippers of idols, says: “ A 
deceived heart hath turned him aside, that 
he cannot deliver his soul nor say, Is there 
not a lie in my right hand?” And again, 
beginning in the twenty-fourth verse: “I 
am the Lord that maketh all things; that 
stretcheth forth the heavens alone;”— 
“ That frustrateth the tokens of the liars; 
that maketh diviners mad.” Between the 
passages here cited the prophet calls upon 
heaven and earth to break forth into sing- 
ing because Israel had been redeemed 
from idolatry, and it is added, as a part of 
the same redemption, that the tokens of 
the liars were frustrated, and the diviners 
were made mad. - 

Now, who these liars and diviners were, 
we have seen. The Jews derived those 
arts from the heathen. The heathen pre- 
tended to work witchcraft, sorcery, etc., 
by the aid of signs, tokens, charms, en- 
chantments, etc., imparted to them by their 
own fabulous gods—their idols. Balaam 
was an enchanter; a professor of enchant- 
ment, which is synonymous with sorcery, 
which is synonymous with witchcraft. It 
is likewise synonymous with divination, 
for the messengers of the King of Moab 
went to this same enchanter with the “ re- 
ward of divination” in their hands. It is 
certain that Balaam’s conclusion with re- 
gard to the children of Israel was correct; 
but it is equally true that his own enchant- 
ments would have led to a different result, 
had it not been for the interference of 
the true God. In the twelfth and thir- 
teenth chapters of Ezekiel, this art is 
termed /ying divination, in several passa- 
ges. Some of the Israelites; who had 
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learned these passages, are spoken of, chap- 
ter thirteen, verses twenty-two and twen- 
ty-three, as follows: “Because with lies 
ye have made the hearts of the righteous 
sad, whom I have not made sad; and 
strengthened the hands of the wicked,”— 
“Therefore ye shall see no more vanity, 
nor divine divinations; for I will deliver 
my people out of your hands.” 

Observe here that the word vanity, as 
it is frequently used, is synonymous with 
idolatry, and serves to shew the close con- 
nection between idolatry and_ sorcery- 
Sometimes the whole routine of the black 
art is represented by it; instance Jonah, 
chapter two, verse eight: “ ‘They that ob- 
serve lying vanity forsake their mercies,” 
etc. Again, Zechariah, chapter ten, verse 
two: “The idols have spoken vanity, and 
the diviners have seen alie,” etc. Add to 
this sundry passages in the apocalypse, 
and elsewhere, which speak of persons 
being deceived by sorcery. Add, likewise, 
the passage in which the apostle speaks of 
the Galatians as being bewitched, where the 
process of witchcraft is, by a figure of 
speech, evidently substituted for deception, 
and used as a synonymous term. Add, 
finally, the acknowledgemen tof the Chal- 
deans and magicians that there was not upon 
the earth a man who could shew to the 
King of Babylon what he required, which, 
if their pretended art had been real, they 
certainly could have done, and it must be 
admitted that the persons who pretended 
to work witchcraft, sorcery, etc., were not 
regarded by the Author of the scriptures 
as being, in reality, able to do what they 
professed to do, but were esteemed as idol- 
atorous deceivers. 

The question to be considered in the 
third place is, the origin of witchcraft, di- 
vinition, etc. among the ancient heathen. 
Among the writers on this subject, there 
are some differences; but on the whole 
they furnish, it seems to me, conclusive 
evidence that the arts of which I have 
been treating were derived from their idol 
deities. Some were of opinion that Jupiter 
was the first cause of all such arts, and 
that he had the books of fate, and revealed, 
as he pleased, to inferior creatures. Such 
is the tendency of the following extract: 


as then at the holy fane 
To mighty Jove was the glad victim slain, 
To Jove from whom all divination comes, 


And oracles inspired unriddle future dooms.” 





And there is, also, in this passage good evi- 
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ance, we are enabled to make out the iden- 
nected with the worship of idols, and that| tity, i.e. to ascertain that the magical 
those who practised them were devoted to| practices which owed their origin to the 
the service of idols. Others were of opin-| heathen idols, were the very practices for 
ion that Apollo was most skillful, and that} which the Jews were so frequently chas- 
it was, therefore, his office to preside over| tised, as recorded in scripture; and that 
and inspire all sorts of prophets and divi-| they constitute the foundation on which 


dence that these arts were inseparably con- 








ners. Others still were of opinion that) 
the immortal Venus was the mother of all | 
things, and the inventor of all sorts of di-| 
vination. From the earliest ages it was| 
believed that a familiar intercourse existed | 
between the gods and some men, whom 
they endowed with supernatural power 
and knowledge. The Grecians, from whom | 
we derive the most accurate information | 
upon this subject, relate that the magical 
arts were received by them from the Per- 
sians, and further improved by the writings 
of the Pheenicians; which is in part con- 
firmed by the fact of the Scythian hordes| 
who first inhabited Greece having been 
subjected to the Pheenician colonies, and 
likewise by the fact that the philosophy 
and mythology of the Egyptians, who 
were early and intimately connected with 
the Pheenicians, was, at a period of remote 
antiquity, transplanted into Greece, and) 
afterwards so fashioned as to adopt it to the 
genius of that people. 

On the whole, the magical arts of every 
kind, which in modern times have been 
erroneously attributed to Satan, can be 
traced, with little difficulty, to one com- 
mon source, viz: the heathen gods and de- 
mons. And what were they? The gods, 
say the historians, were originally heroes, 
or famous men, whose exploits were so| 
exaggerated by tradition in the course of) 
a few generations, that they were deified 
and received adoration and divine honors. 
Instance Rhadamanthus, Pluto, Hercules, 
Trophonius, and even Agamemnon, the 
generalissimo of the Grecian armies at 
the siege of Troy. Of the demons it is 
said by the greatest of the old philoso- 
phers, that they were inferior beings whom 
the gods delegated to create man. Fur- 





has been built the sign, and token, and 
witchcraft superstitions of modern times, 
so universally and erroneously attributed 
to another source. 

The identity of the ancient divination 
with that which is believed in at the pres- 
ent day is proved, more especially, by 
comparing the common branches of divi- 
nation, such as dreams, signs, tokens, the 
observing of times,ete. According to the 
ancients, there were many ways of acquir- 
ing supernatural knowledge. Some prac- 
tised divination by dreams; some by the 
aid of prophesying demons; some by the 
aid of revelations whilst they lay en- 
tranced. Very frequently they divined by 
sacrifices, drawing conjectures first from 
the external parts and motions of the vic- 
tims; then from the entrails; then from 
the flames; then from the cakes, flour, 
wine, water, etc. which they made use of 
in the ceremony. Sometimes they made 
predictions from the flight of birds of dif- 
ferent kinds; and sometimes by insects, 
beasts, and signs in the heavens. Some 
of these were practised by the Jews, and 
some are observed with greater or less 
degrees of modification at the present 
time. In relation to the very common su- 
perstition of observing signs, itis written, 
Jeremiah, chapter ten, verse two: “Thus 
saith the Lord, learn not the way of the 
heathen, and be not dismayed at the signs 
of Heaven, for the heathen are dismayed 
at them.” Sometimes the “divining rod” 
was made use of; a practice alluded to in 
the book of Hosea, chapter four, verse 
twelve: ‘My people ask counsel of their 
stocks, and their staff declareth unto 
them;” and this “abomination” of the an- 
cients is by no means unfrequent at this 





thermore it is declared in scripture that 
an idol is nothing; and so says common 
sense. And from all this we may deduce 
with certainty that these arts, which de- 
pend for their existence upon fictitious and 


imaginary idols must, of necessity, be false | 


and fabulous. 
The fourth and last subject of inquiry 


time. Another mode quite common among 
the heathen was the use of arrows: and 
this is referred to by the prophet "zekiel, 
chapter twenty-one: “'The King of Baby- 
lon stood at the parting of the way, at the 
head of two ways, to use divination: he 
made his arrows bright,” etc. 

The heathen ebserved times. Some days 


is, the manner and identity of the black| were thought fortunate, and causes of the 


art. By the manner, or mode of perform-; success of such things as were undertaken 
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upon them; while others were unfortun- 
ate. Into this custom the primitive chris- 
tians fell, particularly, it would seem, those 
who were reproved by Paul for observing 
days, and months, and times, and years. 
Here the identity which I am trying to| 
make out is shown by Leviticus, chapter | 
nineteen, verse twenty-six, where the Jews 
were forbidden to “use enchantment, or | 
observe times.” And how many multitudes | 
of these heathenish observers of lucky | 
and unlucky days are found in the world 
even now? How many observers of the 
“light” and “dark” of the moon? How | 
many who regulate the common concerns | 
of life by the signs of the Zodiac, as ar- 
ranged in the vulgar astronomy of the an- | 
cients? And how few of these last are | 
found who in the least regard the fact | 
that their system is derived from that of | 
the old astrologers and necromancers; and | 


is part and parcel of the great bundle of | 


heathenism, which the scripture, in ex- 
press words, declares to be “an abomina- 
tion to the Lord.” 

Divination by oracles was anciently a 
matter of very great importance. The 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi was more cele- 
brated, and perhaps more ancient, than 
any other, with the exception of that of 
Jupiter at Dodona. At Delphi the respon- 


ses were given by a priestess called Pyth- | 
on, who fell into a fit of perfect fury at | 


the time of her inspiration. Her office 
was very much akin to that of the Pytho- 
ness who followed Paul and his compa- 
nions, Acts, chapter sixteen, verse sixteen, | 
and the furor was common to all possessed | 
persons then and since. The following | 
passage in Mather’s Magnalia has refer- 
ence to the cases of persons who were sup- 
posed to have been operated upon by su- 
pernatural power, and is, comparatively, 
of modern date: 

“Sometimes they were deaf, sometimes 
dumb, sometimes blind, and often all this at 
once. Their tongues would be drawn down 
their throats, and then pulled out upon their 
chins to a prodigious length. Their mouths 
were forced open to such a wideness that 
their jaws went out of joint; and anon clap 
together again with a force like that of a 
spring lock; and the like would happen to 
their shoulder blades, and their e/bows, and 
hand-wrists, and several of their joints. 
They would lie in a benumbed condition, | 
and be drawn together, like those that are 
tyed neck and heels; and presently be | 
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stretched out, yea, drawn back enormous- 
l Re 

From all the foregoing it appears con- 
clusively, to me at least, that the Jews de- 
| rive their witchcraft, sorcery, etc. from the 
| heathen: that the professors of these arts 
| were viewed by the Author of the scrip- 
|tures not as persons being in reality able 
|to do what they professed to do, but as 
| idolatrous deceivers: that these arts among 
the ancient heathen were of necessity false 
‘and fabulous, because the idols from which 
| they took their origin were fictitious and 
‘imaginary: and finally, that these fabu- 
‘lous arts—essentially idolatry, because 
| connected of old with the service of idols 
—are the same that prevail, with different 
degrees of modification, at the present 
I time, and for which the Jews in former 
times were so unsparingly denounced, not, 
‘asl have said, because of their reality, 
but because of their false and idolatrous 
nature. 


Oo, C. 
—=—— 


MARY. 
A BALLAD. 


I. 


‘Wao walks by yon thicket of hazel and thorn, 
Her hair al! disheveled, her looks all forlorn?” 

| ‘“’Tis Mary, the Maniac—harmless, though wild— 

| Her constant companion yon flow’r-seeking child.” 
“And what is her story? I pray you relate.” 

«“’Tis simple—and many are doomed to her fate, 

| Or worse, for from self shrinks the bosom that errs, 
| But oblivion of thought is eternally hers. 


| 


II. 


“Few words will suffice to rehearse you her tale.— 
Once Mary was fairest of all in our vale ; 

And the bloom on her cheek, and the glance of her eye, 
Shamed the flow’rs of the earth, and the starsof the sky. 
But there came to our vale, from the sunny South-West, 
A youth who beheld her, and fondly address’d. 

He wooed her, he said, as a fair forest flow’r, 

Which he long’d to transplant to his far-away bow’r. 


III. 


“He wooed her with looks and with promises dear ; 
He wooed her with words the most honeyed to hear; 
He wooed her in gladness, he wooed her in tears, 
And employ’d each expedient to quiet her fears. 
He call’d her the star of his being, whose ray 
Could alone gild the gloom of life’s perilous way ; 
He call’d her the sun of his spirit, whose light 
| Could alone win him back from doubt’s wildering night. 
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IV. 





“He call’d her his idol, his glory—the shrine 
Where he knelt with a worship was all but divine ; 
He call’d her,—for words to his false lips came free,— 


All man could e’er covet, or woman e’er be. 

Touch’d, conquer’d, she rais’d up the low-kneeling youth, 
For she knew not that falsehood is smoother than truth; 
And his words on her ear like a melody fell, 

Till herspirit was bound in a wildering spell. 


Vv. 


“She listen’d—and gone were her coyness and pride ; 

She loved—-and with his flow’d her heart's gushing tide; 
And at once seem’d her whole glad existence to be 

Lost in his, as a river is lost in the sea. 

From that moment her life was a trance or a dream, 

And as tranquilly flow’d as some meadow-marg’d stream 
Which is lull’d with the breath of sweet flow’rs, and the song | 
Of bee or of bird, all the summer day long. 


Vi. 


«But twas like that same stream, had one wave of its breast 
Been defiled at the fountain to poison the rest ; | 
And ’twas like that same stream, were its course in the path | 
Which a hurricane soon was to sweep in its wrath. | 
She awoke from that dream, to the light of the truth; 

But in ecstacy still clung her heart to that youth; 

For to him all her love, worship, rapture, was giv’n— 
Her world now, her idol, her glory, her Heav’n! 


VII. 
“Oft they stray’d by yon thicket: a bird carol’d there 
A song that sooth’d Mary, and wiled her of care; 
And still, though six summers have journey’d along, 
She seeks its old perch-tree, to listen its song. 
ButI wander: Weeks pass’d; and the Frost Sprite came by, 
With iris-like colors, all fresh from the sky3.-~. 
And the leaves,—-in one clear, starry night, all was done,— 
Gleam’d scarlet and gold in the sheen of the sun. 


VII. 


*sAutumn vanish’d ; chill Winter’s approaches were heard; 
And gone was the song of that caroling bird, 

Which so long had enchanted the forest and glade ; 

And gone was the Wooer of Mary the Maid. 

He left her with fear and with trouble oppress’d, 

To seek his rich home in the sunny South-West,— 
Where, hetold her, he’d meet with their wood-chorister, 
Whose song should aye ’mind him of first love and her. 


1x. 
«He'd a mother to win to his purpose, he said, 
And a father to soften before he could wed; 
But he’d leave ere their bird from the South should be flown, 
And return with its spring-song to make her his own. 
The winter months pass’d, in their darkness and gloom; 
But the forests tho’ bare, and the flow’rs in their tomb, 
Were less desolate far than was Mary’s torn breast, 
For she heard not one word from the sunny South-West. 





—_ 





x. 


“At length, where the Winter King rush’d in his wrath, 
Came Spring, and sweet blossoms sprang up in her path ; 
And the leaf started out from each bud-burthen’d spray 
She breath’d on, while holding her life-giving way. 
Then back to its perch-tree return’d that fair bird, 

And again from the thicket its carol was heard ; 

But the Wooer of Mary, who with it had gone, 

Came not with its spring-song to make her his own. 


XI. 


“Day pass’d after day—week on week journey’d by— 
And a dark shade was gathering on Mary’s blue eye : 
Still Hope, sweet deceiver! supported her frame, 

And flatter’d her heart, though he hid not its shame. 
But the Spring pass’d away: and the Summer’s breath blew 
On acheek which was sunken, and pallid of hue ; 
Anda desolate bosom in loneliness beat, 

Of tempests of grief and self-torture the seat. 


XII. 


««Mary’s tongue was now fill’d with her false Wooer’s name, 


But the poison-lipp’d spoiler anear her ne’er came ; 


And she sank, for her grief knew nor changing nor check, 
In body and reason a ruin and wreck, 

She rose from her couch with an eye fierce and wild, 
But gentle whenever it turn’d on her child ; 

And that child is the only companion she hath, 

To lighten the gloom of her desolate path. 


XIII. 


“All else, though six summers have journey’d away, 
Save it, and the warbler of life’s fairer day, s 

She shuns ; but to listen that thicket bird’s song, 

She wanders there often, and loiters there long. 

And sometimes as sudden as thought doth she start, 
With ems on check’d breathing, and thin lips apart, 
And lodks alfbewilder’d,—as if she had heard 

A tone of the Past in the song of that bird. ec 


XIV. 

“But the spell passes off with a word from her child, 
And she looks on it kindly, a moment though wild : 
Then it leads the poor Maniac home o’er the vale,— 
As now.—And such, stranger, is Mary’s sad tale.” 
«A curse on the Spoiler!” I mutter’d. “Oh, Heaven! 
Can he go unscourg’d while his victim’s thus riven? 
No! Passion’s fierce tempests must rage in his breast, 
And his heart find a hell in its sunny South-West!" 


XV. 


Oh Woman—defir Woman! how often betray’d 

By the blandishments sweet that won Mary the Maid ! 
How often, too yielding! led on to prepare, 

By one moment of rapture, an age of despair! 
Beware! for the tones the most fervid and sweet, 

Are oft but the mask of the deepest deceit,— 

As often the flowers that lure with their breath, 


Conccal the coil’d serpent, whose venom is death ! 
W.D.G. 
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SKETCH OF KEOKUK: 
HEAD CHIEF OF THE SAC AND FOX INDIANS. 


KEoxvx is a native of the Sac nation of 
Indians, and was born near, or upon, Rock 


river in the north-western part of what | 


now constitutes the State of Illinois, about 
the year 1780. He is not a hereditary 
chief, and consequently has risen to his 
present elevation by the force of talent 
and of enterprise. He began to manifest 
these qualities at a very early period of 
his life. While but a youth he performed 
an act, which placed him, as it were by 
brevet, in the ranks of manhood. In the 
first battle in which he engaged, he en- 
countered and killed a Sioux warrior, with 
his spear, while on horseback; and as the 
Sioux are distinguished for their horse- 
manship, this was looked upon as so great 
an achievement, that a public feast was 
made in commemoration of it, by his tribe; 
and the youthful Keokuk was forthwith 


admitted to all the rights and privileges of | 


a Brave. It was further allowed, that 
ever afterwards, on all public occasions, 
he might appear on horseback, even if the 
rest of the chiefs and braves were not 
mounted. 

During the late war between the United 
States and Great Britain, and before Keo- 
kuk was entitled to take his seat in the 
councils of his nation, an expedition was 
sent out by our’ government, to destroy 
the Indian village at Peoria, on the Illinois 
river. A rumor reached the Sac village 
in which he resided, that this expedition 
was also to attack the Sacs; and the whole 
tribe was thrown into consternation. ‘The 
Indians were panic-stricken, and the coun- 
cil hastily determined to abandon their 
village. Keokuk happened to be standing 
near the council-lodge when this decision 
was made. It was no sooner announced 
than he boldly advanced to the door and 
requested admission. It was granted. He 
asked leave to speak, and permission was 
given him. He commenced by saying he 
had heard with deep regret the decision 
of the council—that he himself was whol- 
ly opposed to flight before an enemy still 
distant, and whose strength was entirely 
unknown. He called the attention of the 
council to the importance of meeting the 
enemy in their approach—of harrassing 
their progress—cutting them off in detail 
—of driving them back, or of nobly dy- 
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ling in defense of their country and their 
| homes. 

| “ Make me your leader,” he boldly ex- 
|claimed; “let our young men follow me, 
and the pale faces shall be driven back to 
‘their towns. Let the old men and the wo- 
men, and all who are afraid to meet the 
white man, stay here, but let your braves 
go to battle.” Such intrepid conduct could 
‘not fail to produce its effect upon a race so 
excitable as the Indians. The warriors 
with one voice, declared they- were ready 
to follow Keokuk; and he was at once cho- 
sen to lead them against the enemy. It 
turned out, however, that the alarm was 
false, but the eloquence of Keokuk in the 
council, and his energy in preparing for 
the expedition, placed him at once in the 
first rank of the braves. 

His military reputation was on another 
occasion much increased by the skill and 
promptness with which he met a sudden 
emergency on the battle-field. With a 
party of his braves, Keokuk was hunting 
in the country which lies between the resi- 
'dence of the Sacs and that of the Sioux, 

betwixt whom, for many years, a deadly 
hatred had existed. Very unexpectedly, 
|& party of the latter, well mounted, came 
jupon them. The Sacs were also on horse- 
back, but their enemies being superior 
horsemen and fully equipped for war, had 
a decided advantage. There was no co- 
vert from behind which the Sacs could 
fight, and flight was impossible. Keokuk’s 
mode of defense was as novel as ingenious. 
He instantly formed his men into a com- 
pact circle, ordered them to dismount, and 
take shelter behind their horses, by which 
movement they were protected from the 
missiles of the Sioux, and at the same 
time placed under circumstances in which 
they could avail themselves of their supe- 
riority as marksmen. The Sioux, raising 
the war-whoop, charged upon their en- 
trenched foe with great fury, but were 
|received with a fire so destructive that 
they were compelled to fall back. The 
attack was repeated, but with the same 
‘result. The horses could not be forced 
‘upon those whose guns were pouring forth 
volleys of fire and smoke, and after seve- 
ral unsuccessful attempts to break the 
‘line, the Sioux retreated with considera- 
ble loss. 

| Ata subsequent period, during a cessa- 
‘tion of hostilities between these tribes, the 
Sacs had gone to the prairies to hunt buf- 
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falo, leaving their village but slightly pro- 
tected by braves. During the hunt Keo- 
kuk and his band unexpectedly approached 
an encampment of a large number of 
Sioux, painted for war, and evidently on 
their way to attack his village. His own 
braves were widely scattered over the ex- 
tensive plains, and could not be speedily 
gathered together. Possessing the spirit 
of a fearless and generous mind, he in- 
stantly resolved upon the bold expedient 
of throwing himself between the impend- 
ing danger and his people. Unattended, 
he deliberately rode into the camp of his 
enemy. In the midst of their lodges rose 
the war-pole, and around it the Sioux were 
dancing, and partaking of those fierce ex- 
citements, by means of which the Indians 
usually prepare themselves for battle. It 
happened that revenge upon the Sacs con- 
stituted the burden of their songs at the 
moment of Keokuk’s approach. He dash- 
ed into the midst of them and boldly de- 
manded to see their chief. “1 have come,” 
said he, “to let you know that there are 
traitors in your camp: they have told me 
that you are preparing to attack my vil- 
lage: I know they told me lies, for you 
could not, after smoking the pipe of peace, 
bé so base as to murder my women and 
children in my absence. None but cowards 
would be guilty of such conduct.” When 
the first feeling of amazement began to 
subside, the Sioux crowded around him in 
a manner evincing a determination to seize 
his person, and they had already laid hold 
of his legs, when he added in a loud voice, 
“7 supposed they told me lies, but if what 
I have heard is true, then the Sacs are 
ready for you.” With a sudden effort, he 
dashed aside those who had scized him, 
plunged his spurs into his gallant horse, 
and rode off at full speed. Several guns 
were discharged at him, but fortunately 
without effect: a number of. the Sioux 
warriors instantly sprung upon their hor- 
ses and pursued him, but in vain. Keo- 
kuk, on horseback, was in his element; he 
made the woods resound with the war- 
whoop, and brandishing his tomahawk in 
defiance of his foes, soon left them far be- 
hind, and joined his little party of braves. 
His pursuers, fearful of some stratagem, 
gave up the pursuit, after having followed 
him for some distance, and retired to their 
camp. Keokuk took immediate steps to 
call in his braves and speedily returned to 


protect his village. His enemies, how-| 
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ever, finding themselves discovered, aban- 
doned the contemplated attack and retra- 
ced their steps to their own country. 

The eloquence of Keokuk and his saga- 
city in the civil affairs of his nation, are, 
like his military talents, of a high order. 
One or two cases in which these have been 
exhibited, are worthy of being recorded. 
A few years since some of his warriors 
fell in with a party of unarmed Menomo- 
nees, at Prairie des Chiens, in sight of fort 
Crawford, and murdered the whole of 
them. Justly incensed at this outrage, 
the Menomonees prepared to take up arms 
against the Sacs, and prevailed upon the 
Winnebagoes to join them. For the pur- 
pose of allaying the rising storm, the 
United States’ Agent, at Prairie des Chiens, 
General Street, invited the several parties 
to a council at that place for the purpose 
of adjusting the difficulty without a resort 
to arms. They accordingly, out of res- 
pect to the Agent, assembled at fort Craw- 
ford, but the Menomonees refused sternly 
to hold any conference with the Sacs on 
the subject. Keokuk told the Agent not 
to be discouraged, for he would adjust the 
difficulty with them before they separated, 
in despite of their prejudices and positive 
refusal to treat. He only asked an oppor- 
tunity of meeting them face to face in the 
council-lodge. ‘The tribes were brought 
together, but the Menomonees persevered 
in their determination to hold no con; 
ference with the Sacs. The negotiation 
proceeded, and a friendly feeling was re- 
established between the Winnebagoes and 
the Sacs. Keokuk then rose, and with 
much deliberation began his address to the 
Menomonees. At first they averted their 
faces or listened with looks of defiance. 
He had commenced his speech without 
smoking the pipe or shaking hands, which 
was a breach of etiquette; and, above all, 
he was the chief of a tribe that had inflic- 
ted upon them an injury, for which blood 
alone could atone. Under these discoura- 
ging circumstances, Keokuk proceeded in 
his forcible, persuasive and impressive 
manner. Such was the touching charac- 
terof his appeal, such the power of his 
eloquence, that the features of his enemies 
gradually relaxed; they listened; they as- 
sented; and when he concluded by re- 
marking proudly, but in a conciliating 
tone, “I came here to say that I am sorry 


| for the imprudence of my young men; I 


came to make peace; I now offer you the 
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hand of Keokuk; who will refuse it?” |—he won their confidence by giving utter- 


they rose one by one and accepted the | ance to the passions by which they were 
proffered grasp. moved,and echoing back their own thoughts 

In the late contest between the United | witha master spirit. He then considered the 
States and Black Hawk’s band, Keokuk | proposition to go to war, alluded to the pow- 
and a majority of the Sacs and Foxes took |er of the whites—the hopelessness of the 
no part. Black Hawk made several efforts | contest. He told them he was their chief— 
to induce them to unite against the whites, | that it was his duty to rule them as a father 


which they were strongly inclined to do, |at home: to lead them to war if they de- 


not only from their love of war and of | 
plunder, but on account of the injustice 
with which very many of them believed | 
they had been treated by the people of the 
United States. It required all of Keokuk’s 
influence and moderation to prevent the 
whole nation from enlisting under the 
Black Hawk banner. He requested the 
Agent of the American government to 
send to his village, on the west side of the 
Mississippi, a white man who understood 


termined to go. But in the proposed war, 
there was no middle course: The power 
of the United States was such, that unless 
they conquered that great nation, they 
must perish; that he would lead them in- 
stantly against the whites, on one condi- 
tion, and that was, that they should first 
put all their women and children to death, 
and then resolve, that having crossed the 
Mississippi, they would never return, but 
perish among the graves of their fathers, 


the Sac language, and who might bear | rather than yield them to the white-men. 


witness to his, Keokuk’s, sincerity and | 
faithfulness to the whites. Such a person 
was sent. The excitement raised by Black 
Hawk and the war in which he was en- 
gaged, continued to increase among Keo- 
kuk’s people. “He stood on a mine liable 
to be exploded by asingle spark. He was 
in peril of being slain as the friend of the 
whites. He remained calm and unawed, 
ruling his turbulent little State with mild- 
ness and firmness, but at the constant risk 
of his life. One day a new emissary ar- 
rived from Black Hawk’s party. Whisky 
was introduced into the camp, and Keo- 
kuk saw that the crisis was at hand. He 
warned the white man who was his guest, 
of the impending danger, and advised him 
to conceal himself. A scene of tumult en- 
sued. The emissary spoke of blood that 
had been shed—of their relations being 
driven from their hunting grounds—of re- 
cent insults—of injuries long inflicted by 
the whites—hinted at the ready vengeance 
that might be taken on an exposed frontier 
—of defenseless cabins—and of rich booty. 
The desired effect was produced. The 
braves began to dance around the war- 
pole, to paint and to give other evidences 
of a warlike character. Keokuk watch- 
ed the rising storm and appeared to mingle 
in it. He drank and listened and appa- 
rently assented to all that was said. At 
length his warriors called out to be led to 
battle, and he was asked to lead them. 
He arose and spoke with that power which 
had never failed him. He sympathized in 


their wrongs—their thirst for vengeance | 





This proposal, desperate as it was, presen- 
ted the true issue: it calmed the disturbed 
passions of his people, the turmoil subsi- 
ded, order was restored, and the authority 
of Keokuk became for the time being firm- 
ly re-established.”* 


Black Hawk and his band have always 
been opposed to Keokuk, and since the 
late war, which proved so disastrous to 
them, and into which they were plunged, 
in opposition to his counsel, they have 
looked upon him with increased aversion. 


They have made repeated efforts to de- 
stroy his influence with the remainder of 
the tribe, and owing to the monotony of 
his pacific rule, were, on one occasion, 
nearly successful. A spirit of discontent 
pervaded his people—they complained of 
the extent of the power which he wielded 
—they needed excitement, and as his mea- 
sures were all of a. peaceful character, 
they sought it ina change of rulers. The 
matter was at length openly and formally 
discussed. The voice of the nation was 
taken, Keokuk was removed from his post 
of head man, and a young chief placed in 
his stead. He made not the smallest op- 
position to this measure of his people, but 
calmly awaited the result. When his 
young successor was chosen, Keokuk was 
the first to salute him with the title of Fa- 
ther. But the matter did not rest here. 
With great courtesy, he begged to accom- 
pany the new chief to the Agent of the 
United States, then at Rock Island; and 
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with profound respect introduced him as 
his chief and his father—urged the Agent 
to receive him as such, and solicited as a 
personal favor, that the same regard that 
had ever been paid to him by the whites 
might be transferred to his worthy suc- 
cessor. ‘The sequel may be readily infer- 
red. The nation could not remain blind 
to the error they had committed. Keokuk 
as a private individual was still the first 
man among his people. His ready and 
noble acquiescence in their wishes, won 
both their sympathy and admiration. He 
rose rapidly but silently to his former ele- 
vated station, while the young chief sunk 
as rapidly to his former obscurity. 

In the autumn of the year 1837, Keo. 
kuk and a party of his warriors made a 
visit to Washington city. Black Hawk 
was of the party, having been taken along, 
it is supposed, by the politic Keokuk, lest 
in his absence, the restless spirit of the 
old man should create some new difficul- 
ties at home. We are indebted to a gen- 
tleman who happened to be at the capital 
at the time of this visit, for the following 
sketch of a council, held under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary at War, Mr. Poin- 
sett, for the laudable purpose of reconci- 
ling the long cherished feeling of hostility 
between the Sacs and Foxes, and the 
Sioux,—a deputation of chiefs from this 
latter nation being also at the seat of gov- 
ernment. ‘The council was held in a 
church. The Indians were seated on a 
platform erected for the purpose, the spec- 
tators occupying the pews. ‘The Secreta- 
ry, representing the President, was seated 
on the center of the platform, facing the 
audience—the Sioux on his right hand and 
the Sauks and Foxes on his left, forming a 
semi-circle. “These hostile tribes, pre- 
sented in their appearance a remarkable 
contrast. The Sioux tricked out in blue 
coats, epaulettes, fur hats and various arti- 
cles of finery, which had been presented 
to them, and which were now incongru- 
ously worn in conjunction with portions 
of their own proper costume; while the 
Saukies and Foxes, with a commendable 
pride and good taste, wore their national 
dress, without any admixture, and were 
studiously painted according to their own 
notions of propriety. But the most stri- 
king object was Keokuk, who sat at the 
head of his delegation, on the extreme 
left, facing his mortal enemies, the Sioux, 
who occupied the opposite side of the 
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stage; having the audience upon his left 
side, and his own people on his right, and 
beyond them the Secretary at War. He 
sat grasping in his right hand the war 
banner, the symbol of his nation as ruling 
chief. His person was erect and his eye 
fixed calmly but steadily upon the enemies 
of his people. On the floor, and leaning 
upon the knee of the chief, sat his son, a 
boy nine or ten years old, whose fra- 
gile figure and innocent countenance af- 
forded a beautiful contrast with the ath- 
letic and warlike form, and the intellec- 
tual, though weather-beaten features of 
The effect was in the highest 
degree picturesque and imposing. The 
council was opened by smoking the pipe, 
which was passed from mouth to mouth. 
The Secretary then briefly addressed both 
parties, in a conciliating strain, urging 
them, in the name of their great father, 
the President, to abandon those sanguinary 
wars, by means of which their race was 
becoming extinct, and to cultivate the arts, 
the thrift and industry of the white-men. 
The Sioux spoke next. The orator, on 
rising, first stepped forward and shook 
hands with the Secretary, and then deliv- 
ered his harangue in his own tongue, stop- 
ping at the end of each sentence, until it 
was rendered into English by the inter- 
preter, who stood by his side, and into the 
Saukie language by the interpreter of that 
tribe. Another and another followed, all 
speaking vehemently, and with much acri- 
mony. The burthen of their harangue 
was, the folly of addressing pacific lan- 
guage to the Sauks and Foxes, who were 
faithless and in whom no confidence could 
be placed. ‘ My father,’ said one of them, 
‘you cannot make these people hear any 
good words unless you bore their ears with 
sticks.’ ‘We have often made peace with 
them,’ said another speaker, an old man, 
who endeavored to be witty, ‘but they 
would never observe any treaty. I would 
as soon think of making atreaty with that 
child,’ pointing to Keokuk’s little boy, ‘as 
with a Saukie or Musquakee.’ The Sioux 
were evidently gratified.and excited by the 
sarcasms of their orators, while their op- 
ponents sat motionless, their dark eyes 
flashing, but their features as composed 
and stolid as if they did not understand 
that disparaging language that was used. 
We remarked a decided want of graceful- 
ness jn all these speakers. Each of them 
having shaken hands with the Secretary, 
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who sat facing the audience, stood imme-|they demanded a greater price. They 
diately before and near to him, with the | were then told that the Americans were a 
interpreter at his elbow, both having their | great people, who would not traffic with 
backs to the spectators; and in this awk- | them like a trader—that the President 
ward position, speaking low and rapidly— |had satisfied himself as to the value of 
but little of what they said could be heard, | the territory, and offered them the full 
} he persons near them. Notso|price. Big Thunder, a son of the Little 
ee ‘When it came to his turn to se replied that the Sioux were a great 
speak, he rose deliberately, advanced to | nation, and could not, like a trader, ask a 
the Secretary, and having saluted him, | price and then take less: and, then to illus- 
returned to his place, which being at the trate the equality of dignity, between the 
foot of the stage, and on one side of it, | high contracting parties, he used a figure, 
his face was not concealed from any of |which struck us as eminently beautiful— 
the several parties present. His interpre- |‘the children of our white parent are very 
ter stood beside him. ‘The whole arrange-|many; they possess all the country from 
ment was judicious, and though apparently ithe rising of the sun to noon-day :—the Si- 
unstudied, shewed the tact of an orator. |oux are very many; the land is all theirs 
He stood erect, in an easy, but martial | from the noon-day to the setting sun. 
posture, with his robe thrown over his left 7 Ceres = 
regent ew — = right arm| In ie ee — eS 
are, to be used in action. His voice was |commanding, wi ne featu an 
firm, his enunciation remarkably clear, intelligent ‘countenance. His broad ex- 
distinct, and rapid. ‘Those who have had | panded chest and muscular limbs denote 
— songs oe oer pewlina and a as and — 
nator from South Carolina, now in Con- | known to excel in dancing, horsemanship, 

gress, whose rapidity of utterance, con- /and all athletic exercises. He has acquired 
centration of thought and conciseness of | considerable property, and lives in prince- 
nee are _ i ane ily wae He ee ee 
may form some idea of the style of Keo- | makes frequent visits o > . 
kuk, the latter adding, however, an atten- | ges, the Ottawas, the Omahas_ and the 
tion - ——— of — NS Ha co i ~ these ee ye Z 
to which the former makes no pretension. | uniformly mounted on a fine , cla 
He spoke with dignity but great animation, | ina showy robe wrought by his six wives, 
and some of his retorts were excellent. |equipped with his rifle, pipe, tomahawk 
‘They tell you,’ said he, ‘that our ears |and war-club. He is usually attended in 
must be bored with sticks, but, my father, | these excursions by forty or fifty of his 
you could not penetrate their thick skulls | young men, well mounted and handsomely 
in that way—it would require hot iron.’|dressed. A man precedes the party, to 
‘They say they would as soon make peace | announce his approach to the tribe he is 
with a child, as with us,—they know bet-|about to honor with a visit; and such is 
os ~ when ragga — —. ue they | an ene his ree —— 
ound us men. ey tell you that peace |erally in a style corresponding wi e 
has often been made, and that we Sonal sieta in which he moves. These visits 
broken it. How happens it, then, that so | are most frequently made in autumn, and 
many of their braves have been slain in|are enlivened by hunting, feasting, dan- 
our country? I will tell you—they inva-|cing, horse-racing, and various athletic 
ded us; we never invaded them: none of| games, in all of which Keokuk takes an 
my ‘braves have been killed in their land. | active part. He moves, it is supposed, in 
We have their scalps, and can tell where | more savage magnificence than any other 
we took them.’ Indian chief upon the continent. 

“As we have given the palm to Keokuk, | In point of intellect, integrity of char- 
at this meeting, we must in justice to the | acter, and the capacity for governing oth- 
Sioux, mention an eloquent reply, made by jers, he is supposed to have no superior 
one of the same ioaen. ona different ies among the iliaaes Bold, courageous, and 
The Secretary at War met the Sioux de!- | skillful in war—mild, firm and politic in 
egation in council, to treat for the purchase | peace: He has great enterprise and active 
of some of their territory. A certain sum | impulses, with a freshness and enthusiasm 
of money being offered them for the land, |of feeling, which might readily lead him 
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astray, but for his quick perception of hu- 
man character, his uncommon prudence 
and his calm, sound judgment. At an 
early period of his life he became the 
chief warrior of his tribe, and by his su- 
perior talents, eloquence, and intelligence, 
really directed the civil affairs of his na- 
tion for many years, while they were 
nominally conducted in the name of the 
hereditary peace chief. Such is Keo- 
kuk, the Watchful Fox, who prides him- 
self upon being the friend of the white 
man. 
B. D. 


ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 


FROM CANTO FIRST OF “* THE VAGABOND,”’ AN UNPUB- 
LISHED POEM. 


i. 

O Txov, the Omnipotent, Eternal King, 

Whose fiat all the heavenly hosts obey, 
Myriads of planets, ever on the wing, 

In circling orbits wheeling their bright way, 

Around their steadfast center’s burning ray, 
In harmony sublime, as did adorn 

Heaven’s minstrelsy upon that hallowed day, 
When with a shout of joy the sons of Morn 

Hymned their Creator’s praise, and sang the worlds new 
born,— 


II. 
Who sitt’st enthroned above the heavens most high, 
Above all principalities and powers, 
Thrones and dominions of Eternity ,— 
Thyself Eternity, which ever showers 
Light, life, and joy, to charm the circling hours, 
Winged from the skies to course creation’s bound, 
If bound there be where the Almighty dowers 
Illimitable space, vast and profound, 
With systems and their kings, that circle God around,— 


Ill. 
At whose rebuke the astonished heavens recede 
Dismayed, and, trembling, totter to their base; 
While flying seraphs rest in midway speed, 
And veil with purple wing each radiant face,— 
Who makest darkness thy pavilioned place, 
Thy mantle Truth, Omnipotence thy throne, 
Thine empire boundless a8 unbounded space, 
Thy being endless, and Thyself unknown, 
The one wise God who reign’st eternal and alone: 


IV. 
O what is man, that thou rememb’rest him, 
Among the myriads who people space? 
Archangel, cherubim and seraphim, 
In thy beneficence find less of grace; 



















































For those who fell, of heaven’s immortal race, 
Or e’er the starred creation sprang to light, 
Doomed to despair, no more behold thy face, 
But bound in chains of adamant, the night ] 
Of darkness closes round their legions once so bright. 


Vv. 


O what is man, so powerless and so poor, 
Man, whose existence hangs upon a breath, 
Impatient, mean, implacable, impure, 

The very slave of sin—victim of death? 
That on this lower world, so far beneath, 
Thy goodness sends the gentle blessing down, 
Forgetful not—but binds the halo-wreath 

Of honor on his brow, and glory’s crown: 
Him who forgets thy mercy and defies thy frown! 


VI. 


It is that thy beneficence extends 
Wide as the heavens, vast as infinity; 
Above, below, and through creation sends 
The rapture of immortal ecstacy, 
That wills the lowliest of thy creatures see 
Part of thy glory, and thy bounty taste, 
Showered with unsparing hand, plenteous and free; 
As on the fertile field, so on the waste, 
In verdure clothing earth, bright, beautiful and chaste. 


Vil. 


It is that for thy glory, thine alone, 
Herb, tree and flower, mountain and vale were made; 
The mighty deep, where Awe hath set her throne, 
The howling wilderness, the grove, the glade, 
The green-swarthed valley, and the welcome shade ; 
Where he, reclined in contemplative mood, 
May list creation’s hymn, as vocal made 
By animated life, and all subdued, 
Lift his rapt soul to thee, in blissful gratitude. 


Vill. 


It is that thou art God, the source of all, 

And he the helpless creature of thy power; 
Doomed to mortality from Eden’s fall, 

Dependent on thy will from hour to hour; 

And though the clouds of time awhile may lower 
A darkened canopy above his head, 

Thy truth’s effulgence lights the fearful bower, 
Shows him the path of duty he must tread, 

And points to that bright world where his reward is laid. 


IX. 


The verdant earth, his blooming dwelling place, 
Albeit of her pristine splendors shorn, 
Hath left, enough of beauty and of grace 
To charm the bright eye of the peerless Morn; 
When from the blushing east Sol’s rays adorn 
Hill, grove and valley, with unclouded light, 
And thousand sweets on floating zephyrs borne, 
Impregn the tremulous air, while gay Delight 
Warbles her melody, echoed from every height. 


E, A. M. 
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THE ONE TRUE CONVERT. 


Some that may read this sketch will re- 
member a lady, not many years since a 
resident of the West, whose great person- 
al beauty and varied attractions were less 
remarkable than the simplicity of her 
manners and her apparent unconscious- 
ness that she was either beautiful or at- 
tractive. I lately became acquainted with 
an incident of this lady’s early history, 
which may not be without interest, even 
to those that never met her. 

When about thirteen years old she was 
placed at school in a small New-England 
village, the clergyman of which was a 
relative of her father; and she lived, of 
course, in the pastor’s family. In that 
family was also residing a young student 
of Divinity; one of those bashful northern 
youths, who blush when their mothers 
speak to them, and tremble when a strange 
face draws nigh: one of that class from 
which have come many of the purest and 
noblest of New-England’s sons, but a large 
proportion of which, after struggles and 
sufferings of which the world has no re- 
cord, droops and in silence passes away. 
Leonard was awkward, reserved, and dil- 
fident; the coming of a little girl to the ta- 
ble made him for a while unhappy; and 
he listened before he opened his door for 
fear he should meet her on the stairs. 
This continued for some time; for though 
the bright, quiet, fearless child produced a 
pleasant impression upon him, he could not 
shake off his horror of a new person in 
the house; and three months after they 
had been first sheltered by the same roof he 
would have gone a mile round in the dusty 
road, or would have crossed the wet fields 
of a dewy morning, rather than pass his 
fellow-boarder as she tripped to her school- 
room. 

But so lovely and loving a damsel as the 
one I write of, could not be forever with 
a man of keen and poetical perceptions, 
and he remain averse to her. With sur- 
prise, and almost terror, Leonard found 
himself looking at her, as she sat reading 
under the trees, by ten minutes at a time. 
Then he offered her the milk pitcher or a 
baked apple, as they sat opposite to each 
other at the tea-table. By and by he 
spoke to her; explained to her dark pas- 
sages in the books she was reading, and 
called her attention to books she had not 
before heard of. The grass-plat under the 
















elms was no longer the less pleasant be- 
causé she was chasing the butterflies there; 
and more than once the villagers met him 
at evening walking with her by the rocky- 
river, holding her slight fingers with one 
hand, and with the other pointing out the 
constellations, the Dipper, 
chair, and all the wonders of night. Slow- 
ly, unaware to himself, and wholly be- 
yond her dreams, a strong interest, deep- 
ening into affection for her, grew up in 
Leonard’s bosom: when she was present 
he was happy, though he looked the other 
way; when she was absent his heart fell 
down flat, the sun had no brightness, the 
air no freshness to him. 


Cleopatra’s 


Month after month rolled by, and every 


day broke upon the student with new 
glory, for his little friend came to him 
each day with increased frankness; and 
he, on his part, was ever more kind to her 
and to others; for it is one of the many 
blessed consequences of love in a healthy 
spirit that it makes it more kindly to the 
whole world. 


Month after month rolled by; the time 


drew near for the student to go to his col- 


lege, and he counted calmly but with a 
full heart the days that were to pass before 
his departure. Day went after day; and 
now but two remained before he was to 
part, probably forever, from the first hu- 
man being that had taken a strong hold o: 
his slow but deep affections. 

In the afternoon of the second day be- 
fore his departure, as he was sitting mu- 
sing in his room, his little friend came in. 
He had been with her that day upon some 
long-talked-of expedition, and had been 
kinder than usual; and with a bright eye 
and kindling cheek, she now thanked him 
for his kindness. 

“ What have I done that you should be 
so good to me?” said she. 

“You have been good to others,” re- 
plied Leonard. 

“ And how can I repay you?” asked the 
little girl. 

For some minutes the young man was 
silent; then taking both her hands in his, 
he said—* My dear little girl, in a few 
hours you and I are to separate, perhaps 
forever in this life; and I will tell you all 
that I would ever ask you to do in return 
for whatever kindness I have been able to 
show you: it is, to be true to yourself, to 
your own pure and high impulses. Ina 
few years you will go into society; you 
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will be told that you are beautiful, amiable, | was by no means one of them. Leonard 
talented; every temptation that would lead | went with 
you to forget that there is an eternal life | 
beyond this, will be thrown in your way. 
When those days come, remember what! nor had he been long in the room before 
I have so often said to you respecting the | his eye fell upon one, whom, through the 
eternal nature of true affection, and seek change of years, he knew to be her whose 
it; remember the short-lived nature of ad-| unconscious influence over him had been 
miration,’ and shun it. When flatterers| so great. ‘Turning to an acquaintance he 
are telling you (as they will tell you) of; asked her name and character. “She is 
your perfections, do not forget that you| one,” was the answer, “that seems to live 
are still as far from perfection as from/in a magic circle: the sneerers of soci- 
those stars about which we have dreamed | ety stop when they come to her in their 
together so often; think, my dear girl, in| round of abuse, and go by silently: scan- 
that hour, of those ever- burning worlds, | dal cannot touch her. She is admired, of 
and the thought will shield you from course, but loved far more than admired; 
harm.” He kissed her forehead, and she | and the impure, that cannot love, fear her. 
left him. Flattery falls upon her, but does no harm; 

In due time, Leonard went to Andover:| and our common fops dare not approach 
he there completed his theological educa-| her with their empty compliments for her 
tion, and became, at length, the clergyman | simple, sincere spirit overawes them.” 
of his native village. Seven years passed; The young divine stood long with his 
on; during five of them he heard nothing | eyes fixed on the form, which in its girl- 
of her, whose form often floated before | hood he had so loved to look on; every 
him in the light of the autumn sunset, and| breath he drew marking the pulsation of 
whose voice he heard in the still summer’ his heart, and his head throbbing as in a 
twilight, and the dark storm of winter. | fever. By and by he moved nearer to 
But in the sixth year after he left her un-| her. A man distinguished and talented, 
cle’s house, rumors came from Boston of sat by her side, and with the greatest skill 
one, now about to enter the fashionable addressed to her the most flattering re- 
world, whose beauty and whose character marks, and listened to her replies as to an 
were ‘unequaled; the familiar name made | oracle;—but not a word or look on her 
his heart leap to his throat, and now again | part betrayed a consciousness of the ad- 
at midnight, his voiceless prayer went up| miration which he expressed. When he 
for the child he had loved so well. When- | left her, a female friend that had listened 
ever a stranger came from the city, Leon-| to him, said to her—“ How in the world is 











“ Hopes, and fears that kindle hope,”’ 








ard listened, half in fear, half in hope, | 
for news of her welfare: was she loved by | 
those about her? or, was she a belle mere- 
ly? As those questions were answered, | 
his thoughts were pleasant or disturbed. 
He had long been an invalid, and for a| 
year or two the evidences of pulmonary | 
disease were such as to lead his society to 
offer him leave of absence for the winter; 





it that such attentions, from such a man, 
do not prove too much for your philoso- 
phy?” 

‘“‘It is because my philosophy asks love 
which will live, not admiration, which 
will die.” 

“But how do you keep such things in 
rind at such a moment?” 

“J will tell you;” answered the fair 


this he had refused to accept, however, as| girl, smiling, “but what I say will have 


his widowed mother would be left alone. 


revival of his old affection now edded to| 
the symptoms of his disease; 
too weak to preach, and, after much per- 


| no meaning to you, though there is one, 
The agitation of feeling produced by the | 


somewhere, that would understand me. 
When my head begins to swim, I think of 


he became’ the stars.’ 


Not a il of that reply escaped the 


suasion, was induced to leave home for a| invalid, as he stood behind her; the throb- 


warmer climate. 
physician, he went to Boston to take pas-| 
sage for Florida. 

While at Boston, he was invited to a) 
party, at which were-many of the leaders | 
of fashion, though-the lady of the house 


ida, but for home; he told his mother that 


By the advice of his} bing in his head ceased, his heart was 


still, his spirit at rest :—“T have saved 
her,” he said to himself, and soon returned 
to his lodgings. 

The next morning he left, not for Flor- 
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he was well again, and for a week or two | 
appeared strong and happy. Then came | 
the reaction and relapse, and he was | 
weaker than ever; for the rest of the | 
winter he was confined to the house. 

At length, one mild March day, Leonard 
mounted his horse, and telling his mother 
that he should be gone a day, rode over 
to the village where he had resided previ- 
ous to entering the divinity school. Leavy- 
ing his horse at the tavern, he went, on | 
foot, over the rout which he had walked, } 
seven years previous, with her, the last 
time they walked together :—then he went 
to the parsonage house,—up into his old | 
room,—and sat in the chair which he sat 
in, when he gave her his last advice, that | 
which she had so well remembered. ‘There 
was the same spreading elm-tree; the tan- 
yard with its piles of bark; the hill, where 
they had gathered blue berries, in the dis- 

| 








tance,—all as he had seen them that eve- 

ning after she left him; the same picture 

of the Prodigal Son hung against the wall 

over the mantle-piece; the same clock 

ticked on the stair-way. The feelings 

that rise when old scenes are visited all | 
know, but none can describe. 

He slept that night in his old room, and 
in the morning returned home. When he 
reached home his frame was chilled, and 
his feet very cold, so he sat down by the 
fire, and his mother took his feet in her 
lap, and chafed them. Leonard lay for 
some time leaning back, with his eyes 
closed; but, at last, raising himself, not 
without an effort, for he was very weak, 
he said—“ Mother, I have saved her; I | 
have made one true convert.” ‘The old 
lady was deaf, and thought he spoke of 
having saved his own life by his journey; 
so she smiled, and went on chafing his 
feet. But they grew colder and colder; 
she asked him how he was, but he made 
no answer; she looked up, and his chest 
was rising and falling as gently and regu- 








> 


larly as that of asleeping child. But still 
his feet grew more icy; she felt of his 
legs, and they “ were as cold as any stone.” 
The old woman, now alarmed, rose up; | 
Leonard’s head lay back, his eyes half 
closed, his lips just moving; “I have saved 
her,” he said once again, as his mother 
believed afterwards, though then she 
searce noticed the motion; a convulsive | 
smile passed over his features, and she | 
was left, standing by the clay that her son | 
had dwelt in. | 


$..48o 
Cincinnati. 


AN HOUR OF MELANCHOLY, 


Tuey say, O from memory banish 
Sad thoughts, and most forcibly prove, 
That as mists from the morning-sky vanish, 
So griefs from their bosoms remove. 


As the way of the world that surrounds me, 
Its wisdom no mortal can doubt, 

Yet the practice so fully confounds me 
I despair of acting it out! 


Oh! I envy the gay, the light-hearted, 
And sigh for the Lethean bowl, 

To weep once o’er a loved-one departed, 
Then escape from sorrew’s control. 


Yet perchance my to-morrow may brighten, 
Though my sun of the past hath declined, 
And yet some new beam may enlighten 
The shade that now darkens ny mind: 


But alas! as upon the dark ocean 
In its treacherous quiet we gaze, 

It may woo, yet with painful emotion 
We revert to its stormier days! 


Though the future in promise were smiling 
As the spring that laughs forth on the year, 
To my bosom, at best, *twere beguiling, 
I must deem it, alas, insincere. 


Yet as night still is followed by morning, 
There may dawn on my darkness a ray, 
The waste now before me adorning,— 
A twilight, I ask not for day. 


As the star of the ship-boy’s devotion, 
When hailed o’er a dangerous sea, 

Where wild winds have arous’d their commotion, 
That calm ray were joyous to me. 


Like the moonbeam when tenderly stealing 
O’er some structure remaining of yore, 
Its beauty, not ruin, revealing, 
That twilight some bliss may restore : 


With its dimness to aid in suppressing 
What grief still may struggle below, 

From the eyes of the world, and impressing 
Their gaze with a cheerful show: 


For ’tis irksome to ever be wandering 
In grief where the happiest stray, 
To seem still on misery pondering, 
A cloud mid the sunshine of May. 


Let me hope then, the morrow may brighten, 
Though my sun of the past hath declined, 
That perchance some new beam may enlighten 

The shade that now darkens my mind. 


Lancaster. M, 
26 
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THE LAUREATE’S DOCTOR. 


I po not like Doctors; not that I am) 
without faith in their ability to do all which | 
they profe 
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ss, for I have known them to ac- | 
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pecially, brings with it a shudder.—Yet, 
for all this, there is one Doctor whom I do 
like: and that is Southey’s Doctor. Not 
the thing of hieroglyphics, and phials, and 
febrifuges, who occasionally finds the great 


complish wonders in the way of mending | Poet on his back, and takes delight in keep- 


up the shattered frame and restoring 
to the faded cheek; but I do not like them. 


Were I pushed fora good reason for this un- | 


Perhaps the | 


faith which is within me, I should most pro- 
bably be unable to give one. 
feeling had its origin during a spell of sick- 
ness in boyhood, when I| lay for long, long 
weeks, upon a couch amid strangers, now 
scorched with a burning fever—now rack- 
ed with fears that I was about to be snatch- 
ed from a world which was just beginning 
to open in its full beauty to my young and 
ardent mind—now melted to tears that she 
who bore me was far away from her or- 
phan boy, and knew not even of his mis- 
fortune, and might in a few months come 
to embrace him and be pointed to his low, 
cold grave—and now chilled by the long 
face of the country Doctor, who came to 
me twice a day to talk wise and look mys- 
terious. Ah, that long face! It has haun- 
ted me ever since.—But perhaps the feel- 
ing is of later growth, and was engendered 
by another chilling accompaniment of Doc- 
tors—I mean, a long bill. Long faces and 
long bills! Have I not got at the secret? 
Perhaps, though But may not, after 





all, the cause lie deeper than all these? | 


Is’t not likely that it is with me as it was 
with the famous author of those old and 
immortal lines, that have enjoyed a celeb- 
rity to which the fame of the Iliad is a 
trifle, the popularity of Shakspeare a mere 
matter of moonshine, and the reputation of 
Paradise Lost nothing? How smoothly 
they flow from the full pen! how striking- 
ly they commend themselves to the acute 
understanding! 

*“T do not like thee, Doctor Fell! 

The reason why I cannot tell— 

But this, alas! I know full well, 

I do not like thee, Doctor Fell!"’ 

No, I do not like Doctors; I do not like 
anything that is Jong, and they are the very 
patriarchs of the whole tribe of longs. First 
come their long steps up the stairs to your 
chamber-door; then come their long faces 
peering into the curtains of your sick- 
couch; then come their long hieroglyphi- 
cal prescriptions; and then, worst of all! 
come their long Italian-hand bills! Pah! 
the very recollection, of the last item es- 








bloom | 2g him there for a week or two; but the 
| Doctor whose relationship to him is that 


precisely of Minerva to Jupiter: the pro- 
found, airy, versatile, witty, sentimental, 
quaint, eloquent, simple, observing, shrewd, 
companionable Doctor, Daniet Dove! 

I never take the physic of ordinary 


Doctors, without sundry contortions of 


countenance and retchings of stomach; 
but for the physic of Doctor Daniel Dove, 

have a sweet tooth and an enormous ap- 
petite. It is astonishing what a virtue 
there is in the prescriptions of the Laure- 
ate’s Doctor. And then they are so sim- 
ple! and so easily taken! No hieroglyph- 
ics—no “senna and salts”—no “half tum- 
bler of warm water”—no “repeat every 
hour”—no “keep the fly on till it blisters 
handsomely!” ‘There is nothing of this in 
the practice of Daniel Dove, the Laure- 
ate’s Doctor. But he will seat himself be- 
side or before you, as you may choose, 
and at once open his whole store of medi- 
cines to you, and tell your eye to choose 
where and what it pleases, and gradually 
insinuate himself into your good graces, 
and enchain your attention, altogether, ap- 
parently, without the least effort; and in 
_half an hour you will pronounce him the 
best of fellows alive, and the very Prince 
of Physicers. 

I will introduce him to you forthwith, 
and at once test the truth of my commen- 
dations. Here he is—a fellow with a pon- 
derous body, and a tripple-triangle-like 
phiz—now as learned as Samuel Johnson, 
LL. D., now as quaint as Anatomy Melan- 
choly Burton, now as waggish as Jester 
George Buchanan, now as profound as 
Bishop Butler, now as sentimenal as 
Preacher Sterne, and now as sublime as 
Poet Milton: but scorning other title of 
earthly vanity, than plain “ The Doctor, 
§c.”—Here he is, and here, to begin with, 
is one of his prescriptions which I have 
taken myself times without number. A 
little rabbinical tradition precedes it, but 
you will come to the prescription in good 
time, when you will find its operation in- 
stantaneous. 

“On a time the chiefs of the synagogue, 

| being mighty in prayer, obtained of the 
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Lord, that the evil spirit who had seduced 


the Jews to commit idolatry, and had 
brought other nations against them, to 
overthrow their city, and destroy the tem- 
ple, should be delivered into their hands 
for punishment; when, by advice of Zach- 
ariah the Prophet, they put him in a leaden 
vessel, and secured him there with a 
weight of lead upon his face. By this sort 
of peine forte et dure, they laid him so ef- 
fectually that he has never appeared since. 
Pursuing then their supplications while the 
ear of Heaven was open, they entreated 
that another evil spirit, by whom the peo- 
ple had continually been led astray, might 
in like manner be put into their power. 
This prayer also was granted; and the de- 
mon with whom poets, lovers, and ladies 
are familiar, by his heathen name of Cu- 
pid, was delivered up to them. 
folle per lui 
Tutto il mondo si fa. Perisca Amore, 
E saggio ogn in sara. 
The prophet Zachariah warned them not 
to be too hasty in putting him to death, for 
fear of the consequences :— 
‘You shall see 
A fine confusion in the country; mark it!’ 

But the prophet’s counsel was as vain as 
the wise courtier’s in Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s tragedy, who remonstrated against 
the decree for demolishing Cupid’s altars. 
They disregarded his advice: because they 
were determined upon destroying the ene- 
my now that they had him in their power; 
and they bound their prisoner fast in 
chains, while they deliberated by what 
death he should die. These deliberations 
lasted three days; on the third day it hap- 
pened that a new-laid egg was wanted for 
a sick person, and behold! no such thing 
was to be found throughout the kingdom 
of Israel, for since this evil spirit was in 
durance not an egg had been laid; and it 
appeared upon inquiry, that the whole 
course of kind was suspended. The chiefs 
of the synagogue perceived then that not 
without reason Zachariah had warned 
them; they saw that if they put their pris- 
oner to death, the world must come to an 
end; and therefore they contented them- 
selves with putting out his eyes, that he 
might not see to do so much mischief, and 
let him go. 

“Thus it was that Cupid became blind 
a fact unknown to the Greek and Roman 
poets, and to all the rhymesters who have 
succeeded them. 
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“The rabbis are coarse fablers. Take 
away love, and not physical nature only, 
but the heart of the moral world would be 
palsied ; 

This is the salt unto humanity, 
And keeps it sweet.”’ 

By thy leave, gentle reader, now that 
thou seest the drift of my rattling intro- 
duction, and art in a most particular good 
humor with the Laureate’s Doctor, I will 
'e’en offer thee a little more of his “ phys- 
lic,” which I warrant me thou wilt not 
“throw to the dogs.” 

And first a little more concerning LOvE- 
AND-MARRIAGE; for this truly is a physic to 
all mankind: a sedative powder to the sen- 
timentally smitten, a cooling draught to 
those who “ burn,” as St. Paul hath it, with 
the delirious passion, a blue-pill to the pla- 
tonic-hearted, a potion of senna-and-salts to 
the perfection-expecter, ippecac to the mai- 
den lady of that “certain age” when wrin- 
kles and gray-hairs begin to usurp the 
place of dimples and raven locks, tartar- 
emetic to the thrice-jilted and ten times 
soured old bachelor, and a panacea to the 
confirmed rake, whenever he takes it. A 
little more, then, “concerning love and 
marriage, and marriage without love.” 
The Laureate’s Doctor says: 

“Whether chance or choice have most 
to do in the weighty concerns of love and 
matrimony, is as difficult a question, as 
whether chance or skill have most influ- 
ence upon a game at backgammon. Both 
enter into the constitution of the game; 
and choice will always have some little to 
do with love, though so many other opera- 
ting motives may be combined with it, that 
it sometimes bears a very insignificant 
part: but from marriage it is too frequently 
precluded on the one side, unwilling con- 
sent, and submission to painful circumstan- 
ces supplying its place; and there is one 
sect of Christians, (the Moravians,) who, 
where they hold to the rigor of their in- 
stitute, preclude it on both sides. They 
marry by lot; and if divorces ever take 
place among them, the scandal has not 
been divulged to the profaner world. 

“Choice, however, is exercised among 
all othereChristians; or where not exer- 
cised, it is presumed by a fiction of law or 
of divinity, call it which you will. The 
husband even insists.upon it in China, 
where the pig is bought in a poke; for 
when pigsnie arrives, and the purchaser 
opens the close sedan chair in which she 
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has been conveyed to his house, if he does | aussi des aujourd’hui sentir et former le lien 
not like her Jooks at first sight, he shuts | gui doit les unir dans le mariage. 
her up again, and sends her back. ‘¢But if Sinner Simon and his disciples 
“But when a bachelor, who has no par- | (most assuredly they ought to be unsain- 
ticular attachment, makes up his mind to |ted!) were right in this doctrine, happy 
take unto himself a wife, for those reasons | marriages would be far more’ uncommon 
to which Uncle Toby referred the Widow | than they are; the man might with better 
Wadman, as being to be found in the Book | likelihood of finding it look for a needle in 
of Common Prayer, how then to choose is |a bottle of hay, than seek for his other 
a matter of much more difficulty, than one | half in this wide world; and the woman’s 
who has never considered it could suppose. |chance would be so immeasurably less, 
It would not be paradoxical to assert, that | that no intelligible form of figures could 
in the sort of choice which such a person | express her fraction of it. 
makes, chance has a much greater part| ‘The man who gets in love because he 
than either affection or judgment. ‘To set | has determined to marry, instead of mar- 
about seeking a wife, is like seeking one’s Tying because he is in love, goes about to 
fortune, and the probability of finding a| private parties and to public places in 
good one in such a quest is less, though |search of a wife; and there he is attracted 
poor enough, Heaven knows, in both cases. | by a woman’s appearance, and the figure 
which she makes in public, not by her ami- 
able deportment, her domestic qualities, 
and her good report. Watering-places 
might with equal propriety be called fish- 
ing-places, because they are frequented by 
appil h female anglers, who are in quest of such 
And leagued with time, space, circumstance, and fate, $ 
Keep kindred heart from heart, to pine and pant and | prey, the elder for their daughters, the 
bleed. |younger for themselves. But it is a dan- 
| serous sport, for the fair piscatrix is not 
more likely to catch a bonito, or a dorado, 
than she is to be caught by a shark.” 
And yet a little more! Verily it is a 
Somat nee great theme for the poet and the philoso- 
ove’s pure congenial spring unfound, unquaff’d, ° a 
Suffers, recoils, then thirsty and despairing pher, this thing called Love. If all the 
Of what it would, descends and sipsthe nearest draught.* | sonnets which it has produced should be ac- 


; ‘ . i'cidentally brought together, sighs enough 

cs oo meee _ pron ne the ee | would arise from the Shadeaand coset to > 

P St dmaginative Of al’ |lence the thunders of Niagara, and tears 
poetesses. * 


, ‘ ‘enough flow therefrom to create a second 
* According to the new revelation of the | o 


Saint Simonians, every individual human eee cera, Se Anes oe ee 


. . 'tomes which have been written to eluci- 
being has had a fitting mate created, the a thin ae Nios iil al caieaheanraial a 
one and only woman for every individual | ys ot P 


man, and the one and only man for every eee ae pry eee ao 
individual woman; and unless the persons | a? Pd I 


so made, fitted and intended for each other, | ae eee 7 —— — 
meet and are joined together in matrimo- : Smee : a 


nial bonds, there can be no perfect mar- /content and real wretchedness of which it 
riage for either, that harmonious union | He — See ee oo ‘ble 
for which they were designed being frus- ee ee pene 
teneed for both: Read the welds of tha |” the understanding of the little blind god 
chief of the new hierarchy himself, Father | Cupid, he would incontinently drown him- 
Bazard: Il nya sur la terre ngur chaque self in the-deepest channel of the Missis- 
homme quune seule femme, et pbur chaque | Sippi, or hang himself on the highest tree 
femme qu’un seul homme, qui soient destines, me the a peak which over ae 
* ; é :. cas 110, § 3 . ic 
a former dans le mariaggl'union harmonique se vat A armani — ee re — 
du couple. Grace aux litmieres de cette rev- |" OSSiMphion of the pres ee 


5 she of the Bow-and-, B n the numer- 
elation, les individus les plus avances peuvent | he Bow-and-Arrow Boy, on the numer 
corinne ;ous hymeneal announcements which meet 


|my eye every day, under the appropriate 





The bard has sung, God never form’d a soul 
Without its own peculiar mate, to meet 

Its wandering half, when ripe to crown the whole 
Bright plan of bliss, most heavenly, most complete! 


But thousand evil things there are that hate 
To look on happiness; these hurt, impede, 


And as the dove to far Palmyra flying, 
From where her native founts of Antioch beam, 
Weary, exhausted, longing, panting, sighing, 
Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter stream ; 


So many a soul o’er life’s drear desert faring, 
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pictures of mouse-traps, bee-hives, grind- |and tenderest of English poets; and if ye 


stones, and-so-forth, in the newspapers of 
the Mississippi Valley.) But this is hardly | 


doubt upon the strength of my opinion 
whether Daniel deserves such praise, ask 


treating the Laureate’s Doctor with fair- | Leigh Hunt, or the laureate, or Words- 
ness. He discourseth of “the various ways | worth, or Charles Lamb. 


of geiting in love,” in this wise: 

“A man falls in love just as he falls 
down stairs. It is an accident—perhaps 
and very probably a misfortune; some- 
thing which he neither intended, nor fore- 
saw, nor apprehended. But when he runs 
in love it isas when he runs in debt; it is 
done knowingly and intentionally; and 
very often rashly and foolishly, even if 
not ridiculously, miserably, and ruinously. 

“Marriages that are made up at water- 
ing-places are mostly of this running sort; 
and there may be reason to think that they 
are even less likely to lead to—I will not 


«Ah! I remember well (and how can I 

But evermore remember well) when first 

Our flame began, when scarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt; when as we sat and sighed 

And looked upon each other, and conceived 

Not what we ailed—yet something we did ail; 

And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 

And what was our disease we could not tell. 

Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look: and thus 
In that fir.° garden of our simpleness 

We spent our childhood. But when years began 
To reap the fruit of knowledge, ah, how then 
Would she with graver looks, with sweet stern brow, 
Check my presumption and my forwardness; 

Yet still would give me flowers, still would me show 
What she would have me, yet not have me know. 


Take also the passage that presently fol- 


say happiness, but toa very humble de- lows this: it alludes to a game which has 
gree of contentment, than those which are long been obsolete ; but some fair reader I 
a plain business of bargain and sale; for ‘doubt not will remember the lines when 


into these latter a certain degree of pru- | She dances next. 


dence enters on both sides. But there is 
a distinction to be made here: the man 
who is married for mere worldly motives, 
without a spark of affection on the woman’s 
part, may nevertheless get, in every world- 
ly sense of the word, a good wife; and 
while English women continue to be what, 
thank Heaven, they are, he is likely to do 
so: but when a woman is married for the 
sake of her fortune, the case is altered, 


«© And when in sport with other company 

Of nymphs and shepherds we have met abroad, 
How would she steal a look, and watch mine eye 
Which way it went? And when at barley-break 
It came unto my turn to rescue her, 

With what an earnest, swift, and nimble pace 
Would her affection make her feet to run, 

And farther run than to my hand! her race 

Had no stop but my bosom, where no end. 

And when we were to break again, how late 
And loath her trembling hand would part with mine; 
And with how slow a pace would she set forth 
To meet the encountering party who contends 


and the chances are five hundred to one To attain her, scarce affording him her fingers’ ends!’ * 
that she marries a villain, or at best a 


scoundrel. Many a reader, I doubt not, would be 


“ Falline in] a ead exceedingly obliged to me now, for a few 
alling in love and running in love are | syogestions as to the ways of getting out 


both, as every body knows, common lof love. But the Laureate’s Doctor giveth 
enough; and yet less so than what I shall | no directions upon this point, and he is my 
call catching love. Where the love itself’ guiding-star at this present prelection.. | 
is imprudent, that is to say where there is | may remark, however, that many sages of 


some just prudential cause or impediment | ..,45,,,,; i aol 
why the we parties should not be joined eee ad ai San = ae 
together in holy matrimony, there is gen- pa pe es odtaah. ‘ie: but I 
erally some degree of culpable imprudence | Mink ane P hancaia sage be hel a at 
in catching it, because the danger is always iets See dacas de ad oa whee cr 
to be apprehended, and may in most cases pee ethene 1 raptors Bese My sone _ 
t : , /much less sinful, and withal in ninety-nine 
ae eo pi oe ne | cases out of a hundred quite as efficacious! 
m for 


Tae b Speaking of love and marriage, natu- 
censure, even when there may be most rally reminds one of house-keeping, and 
cause for compassion. 


ion saaend d ideal sundry et ceteras; and the Doctor gives us 

ne rarest, and surely the happiest | the following finely turned paragraph with 
marriages, are between those who have | respect to “home :” 

grown in love. Take the description of | « Of all things in this our mortal pilgrim- 


_ 7 — a am os and eee ye |age une of the most joyful is the returning 
thousands and tens of thousands who have | home after an absence which has been 


what is called ataste for poetry, take it in Go eee iia eee ow, Bla tad ehadt 
the sweet words of one’ of the sweetest | *Hymen’s Triumph. 


‘ 
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long enough to make the heart yearn with 
hope, and not sicken with it, and then to 
find when you arrive there that all is well. 
But the most purely painful of all painful | 
things is to visit, after a long, long interval | 
of time, the place which was once our 
home; the most purely painful, because it 
is unmixed with fear, anxiety, disappoint- 
ment, or any other emotion but what be- 
longs to the sense of time and change, 
then pressing upon us with its whole unal- 
leviated weight.” 

Without men and women a century ago, 


well as gentlemanlike cocked hats. Yet, 
young ladies, they were as gay and giddy 
in their time as you are now, they were as 
attractive and as lovely; they were not 
less ready than you are to laugh at the 
ashions of those who had gone before 
them; they were wooed and won by gen- 
tlemen in short breeches, long flapped 
waistcoats, large cuffs, and tie wigs; and 
the wooing and winning proceeded much 
in the same manner as it had done in the 
generations before them, as the same 
agreeable part of this world’s business 


it is plain there could have been no such| proceeds among yourselves, and as it will 
thing in that day as human love and mar-| proceed when you will be as little thought 
riage. And so, as the Laureate’s Doctor| of by your great-grand-daughters as your 
has had his say about love and marriage,| great-grand-mothers are at this time by 
he must needs be permitted a word or two| you. What care you for your great-grand- 


about men and women. Here then is his 
say upon this subject, spicy and well-fla- 
vored: 

“We must now revert to the point from 
whence I| strayed and go farther back than 
the forty years over which the chimes as | 
if with magic had transported me. 


mothers !” 

He who discourseth in this wise, is al- 
ways worth listening to: 

“All men and women are verily, as 
Shakspeare has said of them, merely play- 
ers—when we see them upon the stage of 


We| the world; that is when they are seen any- 


must go back to the year 1747, when gen-| where except in the freedom and undressed 


tlemen wore sky-blue coats, with silver | intimacy of private life. 
button-holes and huge cuffs extending more | 


than half way from the middle of the hand 
to the elbow, short breeches just reaching 
to the silver garters at the knec, and em- 
broidered waistcoats with long flaps which 
came almost as low. Were I to describe 
Daniel Dove in the wig which he then 
wore, and which observed a modest mean 
between the bush of the apothecary and 
the consequential foretop of the physician, 
with its depending knots, fore and aft; 
were I to describe him in a sober suit of 
brown or snuff-colored dittos such as be- 
seemed his profession, but with cuffs of 
the dimensions, waistcoat flaps of the 
length, and breeches of the brevity before 
mentioned; Amorosa, and Amatura, and 
Amoretta would exclaim that love ought 
never to be named in connection with such 
a figure—Amabilis, sweet girl in the very 
bloom of innocence and opening youth, 
would declare she never could love sucha 
creature, and Amanda herself would smile, 
not contemptuously, nor at her idea of the 
man, but at the mutability of,» fashion. 
Smile if you will, young ladies! your 
great-grandmothers wore large hoops, 
peaked stomachers, and modesty bits; 
their riding habits and waistcoats were 
trimmed with silver, and they had very 
gentlemanlike perukes for riding in, as 












There is a wide 
difference indeed in the performers, as 
there is at a masquerade, between those 
who assume a character, and those who 
wear dominos; some play off the agreea- 
ble, or the disagreeable, for the sake of 
attracting notice; others retire as it were 
into themselves; but you can judge as lit- 
tle of the one as of the other. It is even 
possible to be acquainted with a man long 
and familiarly, and as we may suppose in- 
timately, and yet not to know him thor- 
oughly or well. There may be parts of 
his character with which we have never 
come in contact—recesses which have 
never been opened to us—springs upon 
which we have never epee. Many 
there are who can keep their vices secret; 
would that all bad men had sense and 
shame enough to do so, or were compelled 
to it by the fear of public opinion! Shame 
of avery different nature—a moral shame- 
facedness—which if not itself an instinct- 
ive virtue, is near akin to one, makes those 
who are endowed with the best and high- 
est feelings conceal them from all common 
eyes; and for our performance of religious 
duties—our manifestations of piety—we 
have been warned that what of this kind 
is done to be seen of men, will not be re- 
warded openly before men and angels at 
the last.” 
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And in this wise, about a familiar voice | is such a pleasure as this,’ says Cowper, 


after long wanderings in strange lands: 


‘which would want explanation to some 


‘Men willingly prefix a handle to their | folks, being perhaps a mystery to those 
names, and tack on to them any two or | whose hearts are a mere muscle, and serve 


more honorary letters of the alphabet as 
a tail; they drop their surnames for a dig- 
nity, and change them for an estate or a 
title. They are pleased to be doctor’d and 
professor’d; to be captain’d major’d, colo- 
nel’d, general’d, or admiral’d; to be Sir 


John’d, my lorded, or your graced. ‘You | 


and I,’ says Cranmer in his answer to 
Gardiner’s book upon Transubstantiation— 
‘you and I were delivered from our sur- 
names when we were consecrated bishops; 
sithence which time we have so commonly 
been used of all men to be called bishops, 
you of Winchester, and I of Canterbury, 
that the most part of the people know not 
that your name is Gardiner, and mine 
Cranmer. And I pray God, that we being 
called to the name of lords, have not for- 
gotten our own baser estates, that once we 
were simple squires!’ But the emotion 


only for the purposes of an even circula- 
tion.’ ” 

And in this wise, about scoffers, and the 
schools of irreligion: 
| « Any man may graduate in the schools 
of irreligion and mispolicy, if he have a 
glib tongue and a brazen forehead; with 
these qualities, and a small portion of that 
talent which is producible on demand, he 
'may take awrangler’s degree. Such men 
were often met with in the common walks 
of society, before they became audacious 
/enough to show themselves upon the pub- 
‘lic theater, and aspired to form a party in 
the state. Peter Hopkins could listen to 
‘them just with as much indifference as he 
did to a Jacobite, a Nonjuror, or one to 
,whom the memory of Oliver and the saints 
in buff was precious. The Doctor, before 
he happily became acquainted with Mr. 


with which the most successful suitor of Bacon, held his peace when in the pres- 
fortune hears himself first addressed by a | ence of such people, but from a different 
new and honorable title, conferred upon |cause: for though his heart rose against 
him for his public deserts, touches his their discourse, and he had an instinctive 
heart less (if that heart be sound at the assurance that it was equally pernicious 
core) than when, after long absence, some and false, he had not so stored himself 
one who is privileged so to use it, accosts | with needful knowledge as to be able to 
him by his Christian name, that household |confute the commonplaces of an infidel 
name which he has never heard but from | propagandist. But it has an ill effect upon 
his nearest relations and his old familiar | others, whena person of sounder judgment 
friends. By this it is that we are known |and more acquirements than themselves, 
to all around us in childhood; it is used|remains silent in the company of such 
only by our parents and our nearest kin | talkers; for, from whatever motive his 
when that stage is past; and as they drop | silence may proceed, it is likely to be con- 


off, it dies as to its oral uses with them.” | sidered, both by the assailants of the truth, 


And in this wise, about the associates of | 
an early day: 
“There are few persons known to me | 
in years long past, but with whom I lived | 
in no particulay intimacy then, and have | 


held no correspondence since, whom I 





and by the listeners, as an admission of his 
inability to maintain the better cause. 
Great evil has arisen to individuals, and 
to the community, from allowing scoffers 
to go unrebuked in private life; and falla- 
cies and falsehoods to pass uncontradicted 


could not now meet without an emotion of | and unexposed in those channels through 


pleasure deep enough to partake of pain, 
and who, [ doubt not, entertain for me 
feelings of the same kind and degree; 
whose eyes sparkle when they hear, and 

listen sometimes when they speak of me; 
and who think of me asI do of them, with 
an affection that increases as we advance 
in years. This is because our moral and 
intellectual sympathies have strengthened ; 
and because, though far asunder, we know 
that we are traveling the same road to- 
wards our resting-placein heaven. ‘There 


which poison is conveyed to the public 
mind.” 

And in this wise, about true resignation : 

“There is a resignation with which, it 
may be feared, most of us deceive our- 
selves. To bear what must be borne, and 
submit to what cannot be resisted, is no 
more than what the unregenerate heart is 
taught by the instinct of animal nature. 
But to acquiesce in the afflictive dispensa- 
tions of Providence—to make one’s own 
| will conform in all things to that of our 


satin a hea sitet 
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heavenly Father—to say to him in the| seriousness. A man may whistle ‘for 
sincerity of faith, when we drink of the! want of thought,’ or from having too 


bitter cup, ‘Thy will be done!’—to bless | 
the name of the Lord as much from the | 
heart when he takes away as when he} 
gives, and with a depth of feeling of which | 
perhaps none but the afflicted heart is ca- 
pable—this is the resignation which reli- 
gion teaches, this the sacrifice which it} 
requires.” 

And in this wise, about doing good and evil: | 

“The apostle enjoins us to ‘eschew evil | 
and do good.’ To do good is not in every | 
one’s power; and many who think they | 
are doing it, may be grievously deceived 
for lack of judgment, and be doing evil | 
the while instead, with the best intentions, | 
but with sad consequences to others, and | 
eventual sorrow for themselves. But it is | 
in every one’s power to eschew evil, so 
far as never to do wilful harm; and if we! 
were all careful never unnecessarily to| 
distress or disquiet those who are commit- | 
ted to our charge, or who must be affected | 
by our conduct—if we made it a point of) 
conscience never to disturb the peace, or | 
diminish the happiness of others—the mass | 
of moral evil by which we are surrounded 
would speedily be diminished, and with it | 
no inconsiderable portion of those physical | 
ones would be removed, which are the na-| 
tural consequence and righteous punish- 
ment of our misdeeds.” 

But is it not time we be bid a-good-day, 
and dismiss the Laureate’s Doctor for the | 
present? So seemceth it to me, especially | 
as it is written: “too much of a good thing | 
palleth upon the taste.” Nathless, we) 
will have one word more; forasmuch as} 
these “unconsidered trifles” have been| 
“snapped up” in a spirit of levity which | 
may call down rebuke, it may be well to! 
justify one’s self, to the end that one may | 
still stand fair with the “rigid righteous” | 
and the “rigid wise.” What says the Doc-| 
tor, now, that will serve as a plea in the| 
case in point? | 

“The Doctor is al] astonishment, and al- | 
most begins to doubt whether I am fooiing 
in earnest. Ay, doctor! you meet in this| 
world with false mirth as often as with | 
false gravity; the grinning hypocrite is| 
not a more uncommon character than the 
groaning one. As much light discourse | 
comes from a heavy heart as from a hol-| 
low one; and from a full mind as from an| 
empty head, ‘Levity,’? says Mr. Danby,! 
‘is sometimes a refuge from the gloom of' 


much of it.’ 

“*Poor creature!’ says the Reverend 
Philocalvin Frybabe. ‘Poor creature! lit- 
tle does he think what an account he must 
one day render for every idle word!’ 

* And what account, odious man, if thou 
art a hypocrite, and hardly less odious if 
thou art sincere in thine abominable creed, 
what account wilt thou render for thine 
extempore prayers and thy set discourses? 
My words, idle as thou mayst deem them, 
will never stupify the intellect, nor harden 
the heart, nor besot the conscience like an 
opiate drug!” 

And what witness beareth the good and 
enlightened and reasonable Barrow in this 
case? According to the Laureate’s Doc- 
tor, he wisely saith: 

“Such facetiousness is not unreasonable 
or unlawful which ministereth harmless 
divertisement and delight to conversation; 
harmless, | say, that is not intrenching 
upon piety, not infringing charity or jus- 
tice, not disturbing peace. For Christian- 
ity is not so tetrical, so harsh, so envious 
as to bar us continually from innocent, 
much less from wholesome and useful 
pleasure, such as human life doth need or 
require. And if jocular discourse may 
serve to good purposes of this kind; if it 
may be apt to raise our drooping spirits, to 
allay our irksome cares, to whet our blun- 
ted industry, to recreate our minds, being 
tired and cloyed with graver occupations; 
if it may breed alacrity, or maintain good 
humor among us; if it may conduce to 
sweeten conversation and endear society, 
then is it not inconvenient, or unprofitable. 
If for those ends we may use other recre- 
ations, employing on them our ears and 
eyes, our hands and feet, our other instru- 
ments of sense and motion; why may we 
not as well to them accommodate our or- 
gans of speech and interior sense?’ Why 
should those games which excite our wit 
and fancies be less reasonable than those 
whereby cur grosser parts and faculties 
are exercised! yea, why are not those 
more reasgnable, since they are performed 
in a manly way, and have in them a smack 
of reason; seeing also they may be so 
managed, as not only to divert and please, 
but to improve and profit the mind, rousing 
and quickening it, yea, sometimes enlight- 
ening and instructing it, by good sense 
conveyed in jocular expression.” 


9 
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A sensible gentleman, truly; and one, 
I warrant me, who had a flexible tongue, 
a sparkling eye, and a laughter-loving 
heart. Good Mister Barrow, | thank thee 
for thy deposition! We poor mortals are 
sadly given to moping in the Vale of Tears, 
when we should be shouting aloud on the 
mountain-tops of Gladness, and rambling 
joyfully wherever we have business in the 
sunny lands of Contentment. “But how,” 
methinks I hear it asked, “how, in this 
wicked and wretched world, can one prop 
up his nether jaw, and separate the indi- 
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perfect abandon, as the Frenchified littéra- 
|teurs say, to his delightful colloquies and 
lessayettes. Depend upon it, thou shalt 
‘soon forget thee of thy petty griefs and 
heart-burnings, and be in good-humor with 
ithyself, thy family, thy neighbor, and all 
ithe world. The Doctor will now whisper 
|in thy ear, some of the most delighful sen- 
'timentality thou hast ever heard; now 
move thee to tears with a tale of melting 
pathos; now enchain thy attention with a 
| harangue at once plain to thy common sense 
.and deeply philosophical; now amuse thee 





go-blue from his blood? Tis a sad and |with a quaint scrap of something drawn 
sorry world, sir—and do what one can, /|on purpose from the rich stores of a past 
one’s face will a great part of the time be |age; now astonish thee with his apparent 
exceedingly long, and one’s heart exceed- | credulity, and vex thee with his nonsensi- 
ingly heavy. How can we make this oth- | cal prattle; now bear thee farther up Par- 
erwise? Consult the Laureate’s Doctor, | nassus, than thou hast ever yet been; now 
whom you so much affect, and if he giveth | bring thee into the company of the good 
a prescription, on the instant shall its vir- | and great of old, and give thee a “feast of 


tues be tested.” 

Not so fast, an thou art a reasonable 
creature. Hath not a much greater than 
the Laureate’s Doctor said: “Man is prone 
to evil, as the sparks fly upward!” and he 
“that is born of woman, is of few days, 
and full of trouble!”’—and against such 
testimony, would the Laureate’s Doctor, 
think ye, dole out his hieroglyphical pre- 
scriptions? He hath not the presumption. 
There is this comfort, however: that which 
cannot be “killed,” may be “scotched.” 
Scotch thy sorrows then,though thou may’st 
not hope to kill them. “But how?” Here 
is one way—and this furnishes the clew, 
likewise, to that mystery, why I have writ 
these pages. 

When thou hast performed -thy duty to 
thyself, thy family, and thy neighbor, if 
thou feelest oppressed at heart, and art 
conscious that the indigo-blue of hypo- 
chondriacism is moving sluggishly through 
thy veins, lose not a moment in vain mur- 
murings and idle complaints, but at once 
make thy respects to the tripple-triangle- 
like phiz mentioned aforetime, and beseech 
the Laureate’s Doctor to do thee a service. 
He is a most humane gentleman, and ex- 
cellently good-natured withal: thou may- 
est therefore tuck him gently under thy 
arm, and bid him bear thee company to 
the “good green wood.” When.there ar- 
rived, throw thyself upon a grassy knoll, 
or beneath an umbrageous elm, or on the 
bank of a gently gliding stream, as the 
state of the weather and thy humor may 
prompt thee, and give thyself up with a 


|reason;’”> now summon before thee the 
'choice wits of all time, that thy feast of 
‘reason may be followed by a “flow of 
'soul;” and now, with the serenest counte- 
‘nance imaginable and the most imperturb- 
‘able gravity, tell thee a story which shall 
incontinently throw thy face into a broad 
grin, and give thy sides a convulsive sha- 
‘king which shall make them ache for a 
|month or less. 
| Doinall things as I have said; and if, then, 
|thou find anything otherwise than as here 
set down, call honest Dogberry to thy 
assistance, pronounce all which occupies 
the preceding pages “ most tolerable and 
not to be endured,” and without hesi- 
tation “ write me down an A. ss.,” instead 
of a 

w. 


D. G. 


a 


IMPRACTICABILITY.—I know it is common 
for men to say, that such and such things 
are perfectly right—very desirable; but 
that, unfortunately, they are not practica- 
‘ble. Oh! no, sir,no. Those things which 
‘are not practicable are not desirable.— 
There is nothing in the world really bene- 
ficial, that does not lie within the reach 
‘of an informed understanding, and a well 
‘directed pursuit. There is nothing that 
‘God has judged good for us, that he has 
not given us the means to accomplish, 
both in the natural and moral world. 
'If we cry, like children, for the moon, like 
children, we must cry on.— Burke. 

27 



























THE ETERNAL RIVER. 


Bryonp the silence, beyond the gloom 

Of the vale of death and the dreary tomb— 
Beyond the sorrow, beyond the sin 

Of earthly ages, its waves begin. 

Along the slope of its margin bright 

The groves rise up in aland of light, 

And the shining floods of the crystal rills 
Come leaping down from the jasper hills. 

And all the millions who take their birth 

In the dark old climes of the ancient earth, 
When the strife and grief and pain of the past 
Are all forgotten, will glide at last, 

Ay, crowned with glory and gladness, glide 
Along the sweep of that radient tide ; 

While all before them, and all around 

Shall the ceaseless song of the seraph sound : 


Amidst the murmuring fountains 
Of everlasting life 

Thy spirit, like a bounding bark 
With song and gladness rife, 

Goes gliding to the palmy shore 

That lies in sunny light before. 


Glide on, glide on, rejoicing — 
The glories of that strand 
Are tinted by the golden morn 
Of an immortal] land, 
Whose lingering hope and pearly ray 
Shall never fade nor fleet away. 


The silvery tide will bear thee 
Amid the sound and bloom 
Of many a green and blessed isle, 
Whose shining banks illume 
Each wandering bark and pathway dim 
Along the passing billow’s brim. 


And soon the winds shall waft thee 
Among the groves that lave 

The emerald of their bending boughs 
In life’s eternal wave : 

And round thee shall the music rise 

Of happier worlds and calmer skies. 


THE VISION. 


"T'was a dream of delight: "Twas a summer’s night, 
And earth was still as the silent sky, 

When [ was borne, ina moment’s flight, 

To the sacred spot on the wooded height, 
Where my mother’s ashes lie, 

“Mother!” I said, “If the ransom’d dead 
Revisit our dark and sinful clime 

Tocheer loved mortals; and thou wouldst shed 

The blessings of hope around my head, 

O this is indeed the time. 
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“Earth seems not earth, as the morn doth move 
Up from the bosom of the deep; 
The zephyrs all are whispering love, 


As the trees are rocking them above ‘ 
Into a gentle sleep. 

“The stars shine sweetly as angel’s eyes 
In the deep and blue profound; 

And I faintly hear their music rise, 

As they wing their circles through the skies, 
Like an organ’s dying sound. 


“Mother!” I cried—-she was at my side— 
With the unforgotten smiles 
Which lighted her features when she died, 
While far, far off, was the purple tide, 
Around the Elysian isles. 
The anthemsof the saints—_the songs 
Of the redeemed-——the undying lays, 
Of God’s innumerable throngs, 
In symphony which but belongs 
To the Redeemer’s praise, 
I heard; and saw seraphic bands, 
Wreathing red clouds with flow’rs which shone 
Alt hues—and as the marshaling bands 
Of heaven, paraded through her lands, 
Flash from Jehovah’s throne. 
A canopy of angels bright 
Hung o’er Him—deck’d with ev’ry gem, 
To the sight 
They formed around that Living Light 
A brilliant diadem. 
And winding o’er the purple tide, 
A cherub came in a crystal barque: 
“Virtue, my son!” my mother cried, 
“Be Virtue thine, whate’er betide!” 
And she took her station by his side, 
And all again was dark. G. B. W. 


And crown’d with glory. 


ONE FAIR EVE. 


Onr fair eve, amid the flowers I saw thee, 
Wreathing rich garlands for thy curling hair; 

And instantly I felt Dan Cupid draw thee 
Upon my heart, and fix thine image there. 


One fair eve, with fluttering breasts, together 
We clomb the hill that rose anear thy door; 

And ere we turn’d, our heurts were like a feather, 
For we had utter’d things but felt before. 


One fair eve, we found us at the altar, 
With here and there a dear-lov’d friend around; 
A something thenI said, when thou did’st falter f 
A something too—and each bless’d either’s sound. 


One fair eve !—And thou dost truly cherish 
Those three fair eves, that made us what we are ? 

Bless thee !—We’ll let their memory never perish, 
But still remain the Past’s most lovely star. 


W. D. G. 
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CHANGES IN MECHANICS.* on corrode; it may be conveyed from the 
|same source, so as to be made to forge an 

PNEUMATIC POWER: ELECTRO-MAGNETISM: STEAM 'anchor which will hold the largest ship, 
CARRIAGES AND VESSELS. lor to fabricate the finest lace. The ocean 


‘'tide—the current of a river—a mountain 
vert generally to, at least, | 
a: en ae 6 et , | torrent—may be made a source of power, 


one great alteration which will be the first | ; 
step to the change we contemplate. It is producing effects in exact proportion to 
the original velocity or weight. Any 


the application of power without reference to ~~. : 
. . rimary power, whether fire, wate 
locality. Now our manufactoriesare, forthe P™ yP ». Whether fire, water, OF 
wind, may be transferred with unerring 


most part, erected where coals are to be : M 3 
cheaply and readily obtained, as they con- | Cortenety We may live to see the waters 
‘of the Humber working the machinery of 


stitute — a ee a ‘Leeds, Halifax and Bradford, and the pow- 
Sie fh swe aie “1 are umied to- | °F of the Mersey copveyes by wae Sie. er 
sands of huma S the rail-way to perform the same labor at 


gether in Se oe awe anes Manchester, and the neighboring districts. 
a FALAABY,. OU Sv wrapnirng. may, and blessed be the day! live to 
angie aiep-aaneossanme gaan. ren MAS" | see our pyramids of manufactories with 


e so congregated, the heterogeneous i Pe 
aie ee difficult to ri ae their living masses, converted into villa- 
. S ges and systems of domestic industry, 


oe merenees son east oe | where the parent may work his loom aided 
aspen. ee ees ? by his child, and yet the whole be under 
while greater facilities for vice are affor- | superintendence and regulation; and where 
ded. ‘The necessity of manufactories be- I ee : 


ing localized once destroyed, and a new even the quantity of power used will be 
acta ateaehdeatedadaamiac’ thie. ecetiendindentl unerringly registered, and consequently 
exist which will gradually effect the |the quantity of work which has been done 


sealer ey Rag Ste ie og al \exactly known; where, instead of an at- 
ee sthar sae i. embryo os 50 | mosphere loaded with smoke, steam and 

> ? > i : 
far advanced that the result may be looked ee mine os forever en clear 
on.ea-cortain. We: will: briefly describe | vault of heaven; where, instead of pollu- 
the former first in general terms, then in jted alleys and streets, never free from 
? : dirt and disease, gardens may smile and 


detail. The general term is, the method ‘afford an useful and intellectual occupa- 


of TRANSFERRING POWER. The greater |iion for the operative after the labor of 
the distance it is transferred, the more \the day 


perfect will be its action. It can be a We may now venture to describe, as 
{ 


divi rously as the gas which | _. . 
ded as nume y he g isimply as we can, the modus operandi. 


illuminates our streets. It is inodorous, | 


innocuous, not perceptibly affected by cold renee o rr Of Wile. eee 


etslinashd te wel teak Tet Aidit Gece eunat inaccessible mountain several miles from 

, ewer’ ?}a spot admirably calculated for establish- 

; ing a manufactory. If the torrent be made 

*This paper is from the last number of the t me - by y f t heel. ex- 
*¢ British and Foreign Quarterly Review.” It is os ey eee OS 8 ee ee 

preceded by some pages of remark, illustrative of | hausting pumps, which draw out the air 

the great changes about to take place in mechani- | from an air-tight tube made of iron, or any 


cal power. ‘Though, with its accustomed blind- | material which will remain air-tight, and 
ness in that respect, the British Quarterly cannot 


see westward across the Atlantic, we recommend | bear at the utmost fifteen pounds external 
this article to all our readers who take an interest | Pressure on the square inch, it is clear 
in the progress of mechanics.—Eps. Hesreriay. | that if the other end of the tube is con- 
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nected with the slides of an engine, that iferred is about three-quarters of a mile 
one side of the piston in the engine would | from the works. The conviction of its im- 
be exhausted of the air in it; if the air is | portance has at last penetrated into Lan- 
allowed to enter on the other side, it is evi- cashire, and Messrs. W rigby, Lowside Col- 
dent, if the vacuum be perfect, that there liery near Oldham, have adopted it. The 
would be the pressure of fifteen pounds on /Tregollan Mining Company, Charlestown, 
the square inch of the area of the piston; |are using it, and are in treaty for seven 
as the vacuum never is complete, make |more. In Cheshire, there is one three 
the calculation at two-thirds or ten pounds | miles from the primary power! Several 
effective pressure, the position of the slides | are used in sugar houses in London; and 
changing, in the usual way, the reciproca- | ‘lastly, a company has taken a wild moor 
ting action ensues as in a steam engine.— |in Lancashire, on which are streams and 
It is with air instead of steam, and which | falls of water, for the purpose of trans- 
air is exhausted through a tube at any dis- | ferring the power, and letting it out to 
tance, and carried either above or under | manufacturers in the surrounding district. 
ground, as most convenient, so that it be! The adoption of this pneumatic engine 
only kept air-tight. The friction of atten- jin coal mines would render them compara- 
uating air, though trifling, must be consid- | tively safe. It may be employed in pits, 
ered. It must always be kept in mind that | for drawing the wagons, pumping, .or any 
no power is or can be gained; it is only | purpose for which power is required. It 
transferred, and that with some loss. But |may be conducted into the places where 
as the difference between the same power | fire damp or hydrogen gas have accumu- 
produced by coals and steam, and the ex- | lated, and being set to work, it must con- 


penses of locality and other incidents, are 
great, the little loss can be easily borne. 
It must be clear that the original amount 


sume and expel a certain quantity, or ra- 
ther a certain number of cubic feet, of foul 
air a minute, in proportion to its size and 


of power may be kept whole or divided |the number of strokes a minute, and sup- 
either into a few or many branches, and | ply the place of them with pure atmos- 
each taken to its separate engine, so that |pheric air. The state of the air expelled 
the aggregate, allowing for friction, does|may be tested by a simple method, and 
not exceed the primary amount of power |thus it would be unerringly known when 
obtained from the torrent, river, wind or |that part of the mine was safe for the 
fire. workmen to approach. When we con- 

John Hague, the engineer of Cable |sider the hundreds of lives lost, and the 
street, Wellclose square, has earned the | many families bereaved by the imperfect 
immortal honor of bringing to perfection | methods now in use for ventilating mines, 
that pneumatic transfer of power, and thus | the coal-owners, who live in luxury by the 
enrolled his name as a benefactor to his | toil and sweat of men who work in the 
country. bowels of the earth, exposed to never- 

Like all great and useful applications of | ceasing danger of life or personal injury, 
the laws of nature, it has had for several | are bound, by every law both human and 
years to struggle against prejudice and ig- ldivine, at least unhesitatingly to investi- 
norance, and the assumption of knowledge gate the claims of such an invention to 
under the mask of caution. Foster of | their support, adoption and reward. That 
Stourbridge, was, we believe, the first who |the method of ventilating coal mines is in 
used Hague’s engine, and has never per- ja rude and barbarous state no man ac- 
mitted it to rest from the hour it was put | |quainted with the subject can for an in- 
into motion. The mint work at Utrecht | stant doubt. John Martin, the celebrated 
was made by Hague, and is worked by it. | artist, confounded and put to shame the 
The mint work at Rio Janeiro was also | coal mine viewers before the committee 
made by him on the ‘same principle, and |of the House of Commons which examin- 
the drawings made by Mr. Bell, now in led more particularly into the horrible ex- 
charge of the Pasha of Egypt’s steam ves- | plosion of the Springfield colliery; and 


sels, ¢ are still in Cable street, and of great | 
beauty. The Sultan’s machinery for ma- 
king gunpowder was constructed by Hague | 
and worked by this pneumatic engine.— 
The primary power from which it is trans- 





_proved incontestably by the plans of the 
mine, that the system of ventilation was 
imperfect, that the deaths of the poor men 
land the woe and misery of the widows and 
;children, were chargeable tothem. We 
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should much like to see that circumstance 
illustrated by Mr. Martin, and the plan of 
the colliery as it really existed before the 
explosion commented on by him, and his| 
system of ventilation explained and illus-| 
trated by drawings. It can hardly be ex-| 
pected that even as spirited and patriotic | 
a man as John Martin should be put to the | 
expense of such a publication, unless the | 
coal-owners themselves were to request it, 
and guarantee the expenses. If scientific 
and practical men, as Professors Faraday | 
and W heatstone, aided by men of talent and | 
experience, as Mr. William Brandling and | 
Mr. Mathew Bell, M. P., were to examine, | 
at the desire of the coal-owners, the plans, 
and report on them; and if they thought | 
the improvements important, to reward the | 
projectors, as such benefactors ought to be | 
rewarded, by men whose properties are 


continuous ranges of pillars surmounted 
by walks, between which ran, no longera 
polluted stream, but the clear and pellucid 
river,—the advantages combined were such 
as only a mind like Martin’s could have 
conceived. ‘The engineers declared the 
facility with which it could be executed. 
That able society of the Architects of 
tngland unanimously and spontaneously 
sent in their opinion of its practicableness. 
The Templars, who saw the splendor and 
utility of the structure, thought their gar- 
dens would be adorned by it. The whar- 
fingers hailed with ready assent the great 
advantages it offered tothem. ‘The Go- 


| vernment applauded the scheme and were 


ready to support it; Mr. Spring Rice paid 
earnest attention to the statement of Lord 
Euston, Sir Patrick Ross, and other mem- 
bers of the committee. Captain Beaufort, 


rendered safe, and whose workmen are} the hydrographer, than whom no abler 
thereby secured from danger, they would; man superintends a government office, 
only do their duty. The coal mines are} gave his ready acquiescence to do all that 
not worked by any scientific system: if| was possible in his department; and lastly 
they were, accidents from explosion would| the Lord Mayor and the city authorities 
be very rare. The mines are not, as we| welcomed the projector and his useful, 
have said, properly ventilated, neither are | beautiful and mighty plan. We must not 
the men who superintend them men of} here omit to mention that Sir Richard 
real science, or with their power they| Trench, who had proposed some years be- 
would long since have laid down systems! fore a continuous quay, with the generous 





founded on principles. Which among the, 
Northern coal-owners has a pneumatic en- | 
gine, though it has been put before them 
these seven years? 

When John Martin proposed his genius- 
conceived plan for conveying through cy]-| 
inders on both sides of the Thames, from 
Vauxhall to the Tower, and then to pro-| 
perly constructed receptacles, the drain-| 
age of this great metropolis; and for pla-| 
cing on those cylinders, covered wharves, | 


spirit of a gentleman, declared the plan to 
be so far superior to his own that he gave 
up his former ideas, and would support 
Mr. Martin with his best ability. Why 
has this superb plan been stopped in its 
progress? Unless we had the documents 


_ before us, we should not dare to state the 


fact. After pursuing a course in the for- 
mation of the directory, which was not 
satisfactory to Mr. Martin, the well-known 
Dr. Granville claimed first the situation 


supporting on Doric or Ionic columns one of Managing Director, with a salary of 
continuous walk guarded by a handsome) £800 per annum, to commence on the pas- 
balustrade and lighted with gas, it was) sing of the act applied fer, and to increase 
proposed by Mr. N. Ogle, one of the com-| contingently to £1500 per annum with ap- 
mittee, to superadd the pneumatic power; pointments, house, dc. &c., putting the just 
rendering the pillars and architraves,| claims of Mr. Martin wholly on one side. 
which were to have been hollow and of| The claims of Dr. Granville did not stop 
cast iron, the places where the vacuum was| there. He actually claimed, on certain 
to be created. That pneumatic power was| events transpiring, five hundred shares at 
to be let out to wharfingers and others,| par, as “Marurer oF THE Pian.” Such 
and could have been extended to any re-| jobbing Mr. Martin resented with calm and 
quired amount, and at the same time in- becoming dignity, refused his assent and 
sured a down draft through every drain.| retired from the concern. This stupen- 
Mr. Hague at once saw the facility and! dous plan of Martin’s has now, in Dr. 
utility of the application. Granville’s hands, dwindled down to a 

Let the reader picture to his mind’s eye| catchpenny collecting of the filth of Lon- 
the banks of the Thames; for five miles’ don in some incompreliensible way. We 
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leave it to the world to give a name to the 
man who would attempt to rivet a reputa- 
tion on the fame of another; merely refer- 
ring to the ancient fable of the jackdaw 
that strutted in borrowed plumes. The 
fact is, the Doctor does not understand the 
plan of Martin, nor the adaptation of the 
pneumatic power; he is by no means fit 
for the situation he so presumptuously 
claimed, and to which alone Mr. Martin 
should be appointed,—and so he has natu- 
rally sunk into that cloacan speculation, 
which is better suited to his taste and abil- 
ity. It has been thought by very compe- 
tent men three millions would be sufficient 
to complete the whole plan, and that a fair 
interest could be derived from various 
sources, such as the walks, wharves, pneu- 
matic power and manure, and which would 
increase. If it were completed it would 
be worthy of England, and give a great 
example of that transfer of power which 
as we have shown, must lead to the ame- 
lioration of the working classes. 

This pneumatic power has been lately 
adapted to clearing mines of water, and 
must prove a great auxiliary in that ex- 
pensive and difficult part of mining opera- 
tions. The application is so contrived, 
that it can be used perpendicularly, car- 
ried along levels, slopes, round curves, by 
sharp angles, or all in succession. ‘There 
is a full-sized apparatus which can be seen 
at Mr. Hague’s, and we believe that two 
are already at work. Weare not of opin- 
ion that the same quantity of water can be 
raised the same height by the pneumatic 
apparatus with a less expenditure of pow- 
er, than by the present method, though 
such has been the opinion of some practi- 
cal men: it is the convenience of being 
able to use the apparatus under so many 
different circumstances that we admire, 
and which the practical miners so justly 
extol. ‘The apparatus may be thus briefly 
described: Suppose a series of iron boxes, 
each containing a ton of water, and twen- 
ty feet from each other. Exhausting 
pumps extract the air from these boxes, 
the water rushes into the lower box to fill 
the vacuum; as soon as it is full the valve 
closes, and the communication to the box 
next above opens, and the water goes to 
the next, and so on, until it is poured out 
either to flow away, or used to work an 
overshot wheel: as soon as the first box 
has delivered its water to the next above 
it, the water rushes into it again, the vacu- 
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um being kept up,and the action continues. 
The machinery i is very strong and simple, 
and not by any means liable “to get out of 
order. It is evident that the cumbrous as- 
semblage of beams, rods, buckets, (always 
wearing out,) and leather, are all done 
away with, and instead of forcing a mon- 
strous column of water, it is made, philo- 
sophically, to follow and flow away. The 
experiments tried some years since, for 
the South American mines, failed from the 
imperfection of the machinery, and the 
fact of science not being then so far ad- 
vanced as to lead to such results as Hague 
has produced. A pneumatic engine may 
be made to work a pneumatic water-rais- 
ing apparatus, the primary power for ef- 
fecting which may be any number of 
miles distant! Such facts throw into sha- 
dow the expectations which were entertain- 
ed by the most vivid imaginations only a 
few years since, and open a field for fresh 
exertions and new success. 

The second, which we have said is in 
embryo, is the application of the Voltaic 
battery, or electro-magnetism, as a prima- 
ry power.: The results of the experiments 
hitherto made known are sufficient to in- 
duce the conviction, that it requires only 
talent, perseverance and money to perfect 
it. We have heard much of the experi- 
ments of Mr. Davenport, of America, as if 
the discovery had emanated from him. It 
appears that he was not aware of what 
had been effected in Europe. Jacobi, from 
a series of profound and ingenious experi- 
ments, produced direct rotatory motion, at 
the expense of half a pound of zinc in eight 
hours, for half the power of a man. Fa- 
raday’s law of equivalents would have to 
be considered, and by it the expense of 
producing the power could be approxima- 
ted. With the highest respect for Jacobi, 
we are not prepared to conclude, without 
further consideration and experiments, 
that this new motor is less in expense than 
any known, while we subscribe to its being 
safe and simple in its application. The 
emperor of Russia has supplied Jacobi 
with funds to pursue his experiments; and 
as soon as that distinguished philosopher 
makes known that he is ready, a vessel is 
to be fitted out under his directions, with 
this motor to propel it against the winds 
and waves. ‘The scientific and mercantile 
communities of the world may look for 
the result as one which must change the 
existing system. 
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Much of the intelligence, capital and | bringing the New-river to a metropolis 
energy of the nation has been, within | then but poorly supplied with one of the 
these few years, employed in changing the | greatest necessaries of life,—he was ru- 
method of transit by land, by substituting |ined. Windsor, who brought gas to that 
mechanical for animal power, and using | practicable state, that the cities and towns 
the substitute on lines of iron rails, as of the civilized parts of Europe are illu- 
nearly level and straight as the nature of minated with it, was hissed and hooted 
the country will admit. We are aware | when he attempted to explain his system 
that ve are entering on tender ground, | to an audience; and being impoverished, 
and that we have interests and prejudices and well nigh broken-hearted, he hid his 
likely to be arrayed against us; and we | face and wept, and afterwards died in pen- 
shall fearlessly perform our duty, and en- | ury, an unwilling exile in a foreign land. 
deavor, without technical phraseology and Hague’s pneumatic transfer of power has 
puzzling tables, to set the truth briefly been struggling for seven years; in vain 
and simply before our readers. The sub-| has it been written upon, talked about, and 
ject is important, and demands our care partially used. ‘The mercantile and me- 
and dispassionate judgment. ‘chanical portions of the community will 

A very able committee of the House of | soon wonder at their want of knowledge 
Commons decided, in 1832, that steam car- or their obtuseness.—So it has been with 
riages could be propelled with considera- the projectors of steam-carriages to run 
ble velocity, on the common roads, with on the common roads. Gurney, an ingen- 
perfect safety, and could ascend the steep- | ius and industrious man, was compelled to 
est hills without the aid of horses. It may | sell his factory and his machines for less 
be justly asked, why have they not been than a tithe of their value, and was un- 
brought into common use? The answer | kindly spoken of andannoyed. Hancock, 
is simple but true, and may be divided into a patient, assiduous and amiable man, has 
two clauses; first, very little capital has | traveled great distances, and run his vehi- 
been advanced to perfect so great a work. | cles on one of the worst roads in England 
Tens, even hundreds of thousands have | (from Paddington to the Bank) for months. 
been expended to bring the locomotives | The road is slippery and full of holes, the 
used on rail-ways to their present imper- | hill at Pentonville steep, with a very bad 































fect state, while individuals, and not one 
of them capitalists, have been left to work 
out the other undertaking with inadequate 
means. The second reason is, that the 
projectors have anticipated the age. It is 
a curious historical fact, that all the great 


and useful applications of the physical | 


laws to mechanical purposes have had to 


education and information in the greatest 
and most useful branch of all human learn- 
ing, natural philosophy. The great Watt, | 
to whom we erect statues, and of whom | 
we make flowery discourses, lived for se- 
ven years in continual fear and vexation | 
of heart for want of money, and felt its | 
effects on his health during the remainder | 
of his life. He had to give away his en- 


moar’ 
struggle on their way to general adoption. | 


It appears to have arisen fromthe want of | 


foundation. We have seen Mr. Hancock 
‘draw, at full seven miles an hour, one 
'steam coach by another up that hill, but 
the public have not come forward to sup- 
port him. 

Nathaniel Ogle has propelled his car- 
riages in different parts of England with 
great velocity, often selecting the most 
difficult roads, as from Southampton to 
Liverpool, and thence to London. He 
once went to Ascot races; beating all the 
horses on the road, and ascended the sand 


‘hill at Sunning with surprising velocity. 


Tonbridge, Maidstone, and various other 
places have been visited by him. He 
never injured any vehicle or living crea- 
ture, and never met with any explosion or 
any accidents or delays but such as are 
incidental to all experiments in mechanics. 





gines to receive a part of the saving they | 
produced! 

Symington, Halls and Fulton were all 
bitter sufferers, and were neglected, ridi- 
culed and oppressed, because they affirmed | 
that ships could, by steam, be propelled | 
against the winds and waves. Hugh Mid- 
dieton was the subject of much abuse for 


He formed a company to work his patent. 
The shares were issued, when only one 
subscriber, Mr. John Greaves of Manches- 
ter, paid his deposit £20 into the banker’s 
hands, which were returned to him. He 
was thus put to the expense of £3800, 
which with his former great outlay ruined 
him; and his carriages, ready for the road, 
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are now standing rusting and rotting away. | ber of persons who go in a train on the 
Some others have made attempts, but they | Liverpool and Manchester line is sixty, 
have either been unsuccessful or modifica-| and generally a second engine is required 
tions of the vehicles of those above men-} to assist their ascent up the “inclined 
tioned. ' plane:”— it follows, mercantilely speaking, 
Having so far vindicated the steam-car-| that there is little or no difference between 
riage projectors, we must return to the, the common railway carriage and the ve- 
comparison. There is no doubt that steam-| hicle destined to run on the common roads. 
carriages on the common roads are under | When the expense of the railway and its 
perfect control, are the safest steam ma-| appendages are brought into the calcula- 
chines ever used, are to be propelled at! tion, the balance is decidedly in favor of 
great velocity, are capable of ascending | the common road. 
the loftiest hills, and of being regulated; It has been said by the uninformed that 
in their speed down any descent. They | the wear and tear on the roads would be 
are not to be stopped by snow which is/ so great as to prevent steam being applied 
not high enough to cover the engines; and for that purpose. Now those who possess 
even in that case a proper front would | the greatest experience know that the 
open a passage where horses could not; wear and tear of the steam-carriage on the 
work. In weather like that which now} common roads is not one-half as great as 
prevails, the roads are superior for loco-| on the railway; and if the roads are made 
motive carriages to railways, as they pre-' all as good as the great western or the 
sent as hard a fulcrum with as much more) northern road out of London, the wear 
surface friction as to allow the engines to! would be still less. By the employment 
work with the greatest effect. In summer) of steam on the roads, monopoly, which 
they make no dust; in winter they can be | the railways foster, would not be upheld; 
kept at any required temperature; as the; the money and the interest lent on the 
fire is behind, no ashes come in contact tolls is secured; from the improvements 
with the passengers, as on the railways;) of the roads all the community would be 
the motion is the easiest known, and there | benefited, and the steam-carriages rather 
is less noise than in a common ecarriage.| roll than injure the surface. Let us now 
Can any mechanic or reflecting man doubt | consider the time both the traveler on the 
that those vehicles will not soon be/ railway and on the steam-carriage will ex- 
placed on the roads? As soon as coach-| pend in going from London one hundred 
masters, inn-keepers, and the proprietors; miles. He leaves St. Paul’s to go to the ter- 
of property on the common roads feel the | minus, perhaps on the opposite side of the 
injury that must ensue if the whole transit | Thames, at nine o’clock; three quarters of 
is diverted from them to the railways, | an hour are required to reach the terminus, 
they will come forward and support the| and one quarter to pay, get the luggage 
application of steam mechanical power for | stowed, and himself seated ; five hours more 
carriage of persons and goods. Where! will be occupied in the railway transit, and 
the roads are so soft, (which is the worst} half an hour to get from the terminus to 
condition they can present to a steam car-| the inn or center of the town. Six hours 
riage,) as to retard the required velocity, | and a half (and three disagreeable changes 
they will be made hard; where the hills! of vehicles) are thus required to complete 
are very steep they will be lowered,| one hundred miles on a railway from the 
though that is by no means necessary;) time and place of setting off to that of 
and where rough they will be made! rest. A locomotive vehicle starts at nine 
smooth. The concrete road, of which! from the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, 
there is a specimen beyond Lower Gros-| and clears, at a minimum, sixteen miles 
venor-place, towards Vauxhall-bridge, is,! an hour, or is six hours on the journey. 
taking into consideration every circumstance,| We will allow the same time for arrival 
superior to a railway for practical pur-| and deposit, which is being unnecessarily 
poses. On a well-made road, consisting| liberal, and even then the same time 1s 
of hill and dale and level, a steam-car- | consumed; but the fares will be at least a 
riage will go at twenty miles an hour, car-| third lower than by the railway, and still 
rying thirty persons and the usual quan-| yield a great profit—Suppose that ten lo- 
tity of luggage either on the vehicle or in| comotives should work the road up and 
a covered cart behind. The average num-| down from London to Birmingham, and 
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the coach-masters were to give 1s. 6d. per | proceed to the Windward and Leeward 


mile for every mile run over, and pay for 
the coke, water, etc., and which they would 
gladly do, the daily return would be £75. 
If we put down a minimum of profit it 
would amount to £18,200 per annum profit, 
on an outlay of, at the utmost, £12,000. 
No railway can ever compete with the lo- 
comotives on the common road, when once 
they are supported by companies or cap- 
italists. There is very little more required 
to make them as nearly perfect as can be 
wanted, and that not in the machinery, 
but in some minor details, and in beauty. 
Of the boilers used in the vehicles alluded 
to we shall speak when touching on our 
steam vessels. Enough has been said to 
put the public on their guard against the 
mania for railways, and perhaps to turn 
their attention to the approaching substi- 
tution of mechanical for animal power on 
the common roads. 

The maritime steam projects now being 
carried on are grand enough to satisfy 
the most ardent mind for at least a quarter 
of a century to come. The Government 
has determined to support the communica- 
tion with the East by the way of the Med- 
iterranean, Cairo, Cossein and the Red 
Sea. But no energy and devotedness, 
backed even by the wealth of the East, 
will, with the present machinery, which is 
behind the age, stem the opposing mon- 
soons. It is, however, as we will show, to 
be accomplished. It is cruel to exhaust 
the minds, the thews and sinews of such 
men as Chesney and Waghorne and many 
more, by a pertinacious adherence to anti- 
quated and imperfect systems, solemnly 
maintained by the assumptive cautiousness 
of pretended wisdom. ‘The voyage to Al- 
exandria may be expensively performed by 
boats of the common construction. The 
monsoons are to be met and overcome, the 
short head seas to be plowed through, and 
the passage made unerringly by the means 
of high pressure steam only (the safest by 
far). The other way to India has been 
determined on. The Azores will be the 
station between England and the islands 
of the West Indies. The Portuguese will 
lease the island required to the spirited mer- 
chants who have commenced the scheme, 
and there a change will take place of the 
boats and goods. Perhaps that is not judi- 
cious, as it must occupy time and increase 
expense, merely to load a different quality 
of boat. From the Azores the boats will 


islands, while others go through the river 
San Juan, from which the obstructions, 
| which are few and inconsiderable, will be 
removed, and wend their way through the 
| great lake Nicaragua to the lake Leon, 
‘and thence to Lexas in the Pacific, and 
|from thence hasten on to Canton, India 
.and Australia.* Such a line of transit 
must accelerate the peopling of that fine 
| region which encompasses the lakes, facil- 
itate intercourse with our Eastern and 
Australian possessions, add value and se- 
curity to our western colonies, and disperse 
knowledge, religion and industry over 
countries now the haunts of the beasts that 
graze or prowl. Another set of men have 
been carefully building up an undertaking 
so useful and so just, that it deserves what 
it will reap, a great reward. They have 
|determined to follow out the plan of that 
able man Lord William Bentinck, and es- 
tablish steam-boats on the great rivers of 
India, that they may be traversed with the 
same facility as the rivers of North Amer- 
ica. ‘The East India Company, after delib- 
erate investigation, will not only transfer 
the boats they have on the Ganges to this 
Company, but afford them their counten- 
ance. 

With liberality, and on principles of 
sound policy, the natives are to constitute 
a part of the Indian Directory. The pro- 
ject has been met with open arms by the 
native and European residents, and we 
shall soon see the Ganges, the Bramah- 
pootra, and hereafter, the Indus, transmit- 
ting their productions in return for ours; 
and their thickly-peopled provinces hold- 
ing intercourse with realms now almost 
unknown to them, from the expense and 
difficulty of traveling. This was a debt 
due to our vast Eastern dominions. We 
have before us returns of the numbers 
who have traversed the Ganges in steam- 
boats already there, and the accounts of 
the great demands for transit; and can 
only say, that the numbers are great, the 





* Mr. H. Fairbairn has written an elaborate let- 
ter to Lord William Bentinck, proposing a steam 
assage to the East Indies by the Azores, to the 
leaner of the Gulf of Mexico; then a journey of 
one hundred miles from Vera Cruz to Tehantepec ; 
and steam-boats to proceed from various places on 
the shores of the Pacific to China, Australia, In- 
dia, and the islands of the Indian Ocean. This 
letter deserves attention; it appears to have been 
well considered, and to contain much local infor- 
| mation. 
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amount of produce so much beyond what 
is generally supposed, that, with common 
prudence, the projectors must be enriched 
and India greatly benefited. 

We understand that the managers intend 
to avail themselves of all that science can 
produce, and to combine, at once, the great- 
est safety and the greatest power. Lord 
William Bentinck directed that all politi- 
cal correspondence should be carried on 
in the English tongue. It has led to the 
establishment of thirty-seven colleges or 
seminaries for the study of the English 
language, a matter of state-importance; 
the intercourse being so facilitated must 
lead to a wider diffusion of our tongue, 
and with it its literature and science. If 
we continue thus to liquidate our debt to 
India, both will find their reward. Another 
body of men have a lease for fifty years 
of the Rio Doce in South America, and 
the exclusive right of navigating that river 
which leads from between Rio and the 
equator, beyond the Minaes Geraes, into 
the very heart of the Brazils; so that the 
commodities of England will be taken by 
steam craft to the very doors of the in- 
habitants of the most populous and the 
richest districts, through regions yet un- 
reclaimed, and where yet the naked sava- 
ges wander. The rout has been sur- 
veyed by the directions of the Company. 

Iron boats are already gone out, with 
saw-mills and other machinery, and an 
iron steam-boat of 300 tons is now build- 
ing, to proceed to that river and commence 
the trade. The banks are to receive set- 
tlers, and there is every probability of. 
sources of comfort and wealth being 
opened, which must accelerate the march 
of civilization, and most probably sow the 
seeds of industry and religion in realms 
where the rarest productions of the trop- 
ics spring up, fade and fall because there 
are none to gather. ‘There was every op- 
portunity afforded to this body to walk in 
the same high course as the men who have 
selected the rivers of British India, in 
the adaptation of their steam machinery. 
Their engineer, from timidity or igno- 
rance, has chosen to follow the beaten 
track, and thus lost the opportunity of set- 
ting a great example. 

The boats intended to attempt the pas- 
sage to North America, are nearly comple- 
ted. They are about the tonnage of an 
eighty gun ship, and all that skill can do 
to render them worthy of the enterprise 
has been done. 


(July, 


Steam craft are of four kinds; for war, 
the carrying of merchandise and passen- 
gers, for passengers only, and for towing 
merchant and other ships out of and into 
harbors and rivers. 

Those intended for vessels of war are 
not calculated for battle: the paddle-wheels 
cannot be protected against heavy shot. 
Several ingenious men are now engaged in 
trials of various contrivances to supersede 
them. Some hopes are entertained that 
Ericson, who has turned his attention to 
the subject, may make some discovery; 
we trust, however, that he is not repeating 
the error of the water screw. ‘The Ad- 
miralty, with the most praiseworthy wish- 
es, are anxiously expecting reports of the 
progress. It is deeply to be regretted, that 
an annual sum is not voted for the trial of 
experiments which may render the steam 
navy of England more effective: when 
men, as highly scientific, and as patrioti- 
cally zealous as Barrow and Beaufort have 
influence, there would be no fear of the 
money being misspent. ‘The present pad- 
dle-wheels, in addition to the defect we 
have noticed, would, on a calm night, give 
an enemy warning at the distance of many 
miles. The unceasing vibration caused 
by the float-boards acting as hammers on 
the water is both disagreeable and injuri- 
ous; in a warm climate in particular the 
caulking is destroyed. Morgan and Gal- 
loway have devised paddles by which it is 
very nearly obviated. ‘The workmanship 
and consequent expense of the former has 
been a cause of their not being more gen- 
erally used; the latter are stronger and 
less expensive, and if made wider would 
in all probability supersede the common 
paddle. For war-boats the paddles must 
be protected, if possible, against shot. 
The boiler ought also to be so placed that 
shot could not perforate it; even a- blow, 
when the steam was up, would make it 
leak at every rivet. The funnel isa seri- 
ous objection in war steam craft; if it were 
shot away, or even badly wounded, there 
would be great danger of the ship being 
burnt. 

The French government are pursuing 
an active coufse. Lately Messrs. Seward 
had to fit out with machinery the Ville de 
Paris. Her form is said to be perfect 
symmetry, and superior to any vessel we 
possess. The Normandie and Seine, two 
boats which run from Havre de Grace to 
Rouen, are, in beauty, cleanliness, com- 
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fort and cheapness, far superior to any| shaft. Should the paddle, under particu- 
craft on the Thames, the Mersey, or the| lar circumstances, as to windward in 
Humber. It is true that their machinery | stormy weather, not throw through the 
was made in England, and is low pressure; | condenser .a sufficient volume of water, 
but the order in which it is kept, as well| there must be the power of putting on a 
as every part of the vessel, and the com-| pump. With a properly constructed high 
fort and excellent fare are due to the| pressure boiler, that can be effected with- 
French. Louis Philippe spares no expense | out a diminution of power, by setting the 
to improve his steam navy. The fastest| valvesa few pounds higher. The moment 
boat from Dover to the Continent is/ it is determined to use such a condenser 
French, with high pressure. The King | and distilled water, the high pressure boil- 
of Holland is also a munificent patron of| ers will be adopted; and with their intro- 
steam machinists, and directs his agents | duction will vanish all the evils and diffi- 
to discover superior knowledge and abil-| culties we have stated. 
ity, that he may command it for the good| Mr. Howard, with his patent apparatus, 
of his country. We mention these facts | used distilled water in a long sea voyage 
to show, that from the Czar of Muscovy} in a government steamer. Humphreys 
to our nearest neighbors, great attention is| did it; therefore no doubt remains of its 
paid to this power. Should there be an-| being practicable. No company has yet 
other war in Western Europe, the naval} been spirited enough to adopt it. Is it 
part will be fought hand to hand and man| from want of enterprise, knowledge, or 
to man, as in the days of Eparainondas.| money? Perhaps it arises from a combi- 
Our coasting trade will gradually be| nation of the three. We are compelled 
changed from heavy vessels unable to| to say that’on this point the Admiralty has 
fight or fly, to well-appointed steam-boats,| been supine. Mr. Halls has claimed a pa- 
one, perhaps, towing several craft merely | tent for his condenser: with a better adap- 
laden with merchandise. There is no gale | tation of parts to maritime purposes, his 
so heavy, that with length and strength of| condenser is worthy of consideration. 
hawser a steam-boat cannot tow a vessel! There are several high pressure boilers 
bigger than herself. now in use on the Thames. The same 

Having condemned the present machin-| boiler which Hancock has used in his car- 
ery of steam-boats as obsolete, behind the | riage has been applied to a boat, and per- 
age, and as reducing the profits and in-| formed its duty well. Although Hancock’s 
creasing the first expense, we deem it our| boiler cannot be pronounced mechanical in 
duty boldly to state what we consider | its structure, it has many good points about 
would be a great progressive step. it; the price of it is cheaper than any oth- 

Every steam-ship should bé built of| er; it is easily and quickly made, not diffi- 
iron, with compartments reaching above/| cult to repair, weighs light, occupies but 
the water-mark: with them she could net little space, and though not safe at very 
founder: being built of iron, she could not} great pressure, it may be deemed safe at 
burn. double the pressure put on any rail-way 

No steam-ship should use salt water in| boiler now in common use. It has been 
her boilers. To do so is disgraceful to| much improved of late, and may be sus- 
science. Distilled water only should be| ceptible of still greater improvement, It 
allowed to be used. The Emerald,asmall| may be described as being similar to a 
boat at Southampton, used distilled water | number of large thin folio volumes stand- 
for a long time; her condensers were| ing side by side near to each other, con- 
made by Mr. Humphreys. Where the} nected by hollow bolts, which also give the 
ocean is at hand there is no difficulty in | communication; and secured by straps and 
condensing the steam which has passed | bolts, particularly the outer sections, they 
the engines, and returning the water so| being the weakest. It is evident that this 
obtained to the tanks. It is a mere ques-| boiler presents considerable surface to the 
tion of proportional surface and quantity | fire, placed beneath the lower edges of 
of water. The tanks, in accordance with! these lamina. Gurney has great credit for 
the size of the vessel, may be placed| all that he has done, but we must in can- 
amidships on both sides of the kelson, and | dor say, that we do not think his boiler as 
constitute ballast; the condensers may be | good as fhe other contrivances he has de- 
placed within the lining a little abaft the| vised. We have always been apprehen- 
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sive that the unequal degree of heat im- 
pinging on the small tubes over the fire 
would be so great on some of them as first | 
to check the progress of the water, then 
drive it both ways, and leave the tube to 
get hot, bend, then open, make a noise, 
and put out the fire, but not explode. Per- 
haps that evil might be remedied by lar- 
ger tubes of thinner metal, with the rivets 
on the side not exposed to the fire. The 
great respect we have for Gurney’s talents 
and exertions makes it painful to us to 
write these observations. We think that 
the compactness of Gurney’s arrange-| 
ments in his steam-carriages superior to. 
any extant. , 

Ogle’s boiler contains the desiderata of 
the greatest heating surface in the least 
possible space, combined with the strongest 
mechanical form. It has been of late so) 
much improved as to render nothing more | 
desired. The circulation is equal and | 
complete. A sufficient body of water is) 
exposed to the fire. There is neither | 
rivet nor edge exposed to the furnace; for | 
vessels it would be made of wrought iron | 
all welded. It produces dry steam, is | 
easily cleaned, is perfectly safe at any 
pressure, and occupics so small a space, 
that allowing fifteen feet of superficial | 
heating surface to one horse power, a boi- | 
ler which would drive with facility a hun- | 
dred horse engine occupies a space equal 
to a cube of six feet. Against wind and | 
sea this boiler will afford power up to | 
what the cylinders and machinery will | 
bear.—A vessel with such power must go | 
over or under the waves. A vessel of war, | 
or one going a long voyage, might carry 
aspare boiler without inconvenience, in 
case of accident. Ships bound to India 
might have such a boiler abaft the galley 
—bearing the shaft stowed along the comb- 





soon or a heavy gale. The security in 
war is also insured, for it may be put far 
below the water line.’ Prejudice and want 
of information have retarded the progress 
of steam navigation; to which cause may 
be added the fact, that the machinery here 
recommended being much more simple, 
the same profit will not accrue to the en- 
gineers who construct it. The power 
which will drive a steam-carriage will, ap- 
plied in proportion, propel a ship; for it is 
much more difficult to drive a carriage 
than a vessel. Fresh water is all that 
is required. We have shown that distilled 
water has been used in one instance for a 
long period, in another during a long voy- 
age, which settles the question. We must 
make one more observation before we dis- 
miss the subject. No war steam-ship, or 
indeed any other, should be allowed to 
vomit forth volumes of smoke. A war- 
vessel would be discovered long before 
she could see the discoverer. It is unne- 
cessary, dirty and wasteful. A mixture 
of two-thirds of Langennech coal and one- 
third of coke make an intense fire without 
smoke. The Langennech coal should on 
no account be broken, but be thrown on in 
Jumps and allowed to open and burn. Well- 
made unslacked coke produces all the heat 
that is required in a boat, and should be 
always used in passage-boats. 

We must now conclude; having in the 
limited space of a review attempted to 
sketch in a simple and popular form some 
of the great mechanical changes at hand, 
and some of the undertakings which place 
England as the leader of the world. 


ee 


ImpartiALity.—Angry friendship is some- 
times as bad as calmenmity. For this rea- 


ings of the main hatchway, two cylinders | son the cold neutrality of abstract justice 
not bigger than a couple of thirty-two | is, to a good and clear cause, a more desi- 
pound carronades and a proper pump, with | rable thing than an affection liable to be 
a condenser in the well, and a tank hold-| any way disturbed. When the trial is by 
ing one ton of fresh water; with that sim- | friends, if the decision should happen to 
ple apparatus, and paddles stowed in parts | be favorable, the honor of the acquittal is 
on the booms, an leiieanas would never | lessened; if adverse, the condemnation is 
be detained by calms on the line, or be | exceedingly jmbittered. It is aggravated 
liable to danger from currents and lulls ed by coming from lips professing friendship, 
wind in narrow straits. The introduction | and pronouncing judgment with sorrow and 
of such power would enable steam craft | reluctance. Taking in the whole view of 
to carry their proper cargo, give space | life, it is more safe to live under the juris- 
for men, provisions, and fuel, and inspire | diction of severe but steady reason, than 
a feeling of safety, and a confidence in! under the empire of indulgent, but capri- 
being able to face and overcome a mon- | cious passion.—Burke. 
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A LEGEND OF THE SEVEN TOWERS. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 


On the declaration of war with Russia 
made by the Turks in 1786, Baron Bulha- 


resentation that the imprisonment of the 
Muscovite ambassadors on such occasions 
had been abolished by treaty, was, never- 
theless, sent to the Seven Towers by order 
of Codza Youssouf Pasha, the grand vizier, 
with the assurance that treaties were very 
good things in time of peace, but mere 
waste paper in the event of war. The 
discomfited ambassador was, however, 
treated with great civility, and was even 
permitted to select such members of the 
legation as he desired should bear him 
company during his captivity; strict or- 
ders being given to the commandant of 
the castle to accede to every request of 
his prisoner which did not tend to compro- 
mise his safety; and upon his complaining 
of the accommodations of the tower, he 
was moreover permitted to erect a kiosk 
on the walls of the fortress, whence he 
had a magnificent view of the Sea of Mar- 


mora and its glittering islands, and to con-| 


struct a spacious and handsome apartment 
within the tower itself. 

The commandant was lodged beneath 
the same roof as his prisoner. He had an 
only daughter, so young, and so lovely 
that she might have taken her stand be- 
tween the two houri who wait at the por- 
tal of Paradise to beckon the faithful across 
its threshold, without seeming less beauti- 
ful than they. Fifteen springs had with 
their delicate breathings opened the petals 
of the roses since the birth of Rechedi 
Hanoum, and she had far out-bloomed the 
brightest blossoms of the fairest of sea- 
sons. Her voice, when it was poured forth 
in song, came through the lattices of her 
casement like the tones of a distant man- 
dolin sweeping over the waters of the still 
sea—when you looked upon her, it was as 
though you looked upon a rose; and when 
you listened, you seemed to listen to the 
nightingale. 

Rechedi Hanoum had never yet poured 
the scented sherbet in the garden of flow- 
ers. Her young heart was as free as the 
breeze that came to her brow from the blue 
bosom of the Propontis; and when she 
heard that a Muscovite Giaour was about 
to become an inmate of the Tower, she 
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only trembled, for she knew that he was 
an enemy of her country. 

Terror was, however, soon succeeded by 
curiosity. Only a few weeks after the 
compulsory dcinestication of the ambassa- 


in ron f 'dor at the Seven Towers, his kiosk was 
koff, the Russian minister, despite his rep- | 


completed, and from her closed casements 
the young Hanoum could see all that passed 
in the vast apartment of the prisoner. 

Her first glance at the dreaded infidel 
was transient; but soon she took another, 
and a longer look; and curiosity was, in 
its turn, succeeded by sympathy. The 
Russian prisoner was the handsomest man 
on whom her eyes had ever rested, and it 
was not thus that she had pictured to her- 
self the dreaded Muscovite. He was un- 
happy, too; for in his solitary moments he 
paced the floor with hurried and unequal 
steps, like one who is grappling with some 
painful memory,—and at times sat sadly, 
with his head pillowed on his hand, and 
his fingers wreathed amid the wavy hair 
which encircled his brow, looking so 
mournful, and, above all, so fascinating, 
that the fair Rechedi at last began to weep 
as she clung to her lattice, with her gaze 
riveted upon him; and to find more happi- 
ness in those tears than in all the simple 
pleasures that had hitherto formed the 
charm of her existence. 

Little did the young Hanoum suspect 
that she loved the Giaour. She never 
dreamed of passion; but, with all the gen- 
erous anxiety of innocence, unconscious 
that a warmer feeling than that of mere 
pity urged her to the effort, she began to 
muse upon the means of diminishing the 
irksomeness of a captivity which she was 
incapable of terminating. The first, the 
most natural impulse, led her to sweep her 
hands across the chords of her zebeck; 
and, as she remarked the start of agreea- 
ble surprise with which the sound was 
greeted by the courtly prisoner, her young 
heart bounded with joy, and the wild song 
gushed forth with a sweetness which 
chained the attention of the captive, and 
afforded to the delighted girl the opportu- 
nity of a long, long look, that more than 
repaid her for her minstrelsy. 

During the evening, she watched to as- 
certain whether a repetition of her song 
would be expected—and she did not watch 
in vain; for more than once the Russian 
noble leant from his casement, and seemed 
to listen; but he came not there alone; one 


| of his companions in captivity was beside 
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him; and Rechedi Hanoum, although she 
guessed not wherefore, had suddenly be- 
come jealous of her minstrelsy, and would 
not exhibit it before a third person. 

On the morrow, an equally graceful and 
equally successful effort wiled the pris- 





in the suite, that they did not arise from 
personal dislike to the captive Muscovite. 
Like Haroun Alrashid, of Arabian mem- 
ory, the new sultan, during the first weeks 
of his reign, amused himself by nocturnal 
wanderings about the streets of the city in 


oner atime from his sorrows. A cluster | disguise, attended by the subsequently fa- 
of roses, woven together with a tress of | mous Hussein, his first and favorite body- 
bright dark hair, was flung from the case- | page; and, immediately that he had refused 
ment of the young beauty, at a moment | compliance with the demand of the ambas- 
when the back of the stranger was turned | sadors, he resolved on paying an incognito 
towards her. It fell at his feet and was | visit to his prisoner at the Seven Towers. 
secured and pressed to his lips with a res- | As soon as twilight had fallen, like a man- 
pectful courtesy, that quickened the pulse | tle, over the golden glories of Stamboul, 
of the donor; but not a glimpse of the fair | he accordingly set forth; and, having dis- 
girl accompanied the gift; and it seemed |covered himself to the commandant, and 
as though the Baron had suspected where- | enjoined him to secresy, he entered the 
fore—for ere long he was alone in his;ante-chamber of the baron, where he 
apartment; and, when he had dismissed | found one of his suite, to whom he ex- 
his attendants, he once more advanced to | pressed his desire to have an interview 
the window, and glanced anxiously toward | with the captive ambassador. 


the jealous lattices by which it was over- 
looked. 

There was a slight motion perceptible 
behind the screen; a white hand waved a 
greeting; and the imprisoned noble bent 
forward to obtain a nearer view of its fair 


The individual to whom the sultan had 
addressed himself recognised him at once; 


| but, without betraying that he did so, con- 


tented himself with expressing his regret 
that he was unable to comply with the re- 
quest of his visitor, the orders of the sul- 


owner. Fora moment Rechedi Hanoum jtan being peremptory that the baron 
stood motionless, terrified at the excess of |should hold no intercourse with any one 
her own temerity; but there was a more | beyond the walls of the fortress. 


powerful feeling at heart than fear; and, 
in the next, she forced away her prison- 
bars for an instant, and, with the tell-tale 
hand pressed upon her bosom, stood re- 
vealed to her enraptured neighbor. 


On receiving this answer, Selim replied, 
gaily, that the sultan need never be in- 
formed of the circumstance; and that, be- 
ing a near relation of the commandant, 
and having obtained his permission to 


From that day the beauty allowed her- | have a few minutes’ conversation with the 
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self to betray to the captive her interest | prisoner, he trusted that he should not en- 
in his sorrows—she did more: she admit- | counter any obstacle, either on the part of 
ted that she shared them; and ere long|the Baron himself, or on that of his 


there was not an hour throughout the day 
in which the thoughts of Rechedi Hanoum 
were not dwelling on the handsome pris- 
oner. 

Thus were things situated during two 
long years, when the death of the reign- 
ing sultan, at the termination of that peri- 
od, induced the ambassadors of England 
and France to demand from his successor, 
Selim the Third, the liberty of the Rus- 
sian minister. The request was refused, 
for the war was not yet terminated: and 
the new sovereign required no better pre- 
text for disregarding the representations 
of the European ambassadors, than the 
continuation of hostilies between the two 
countries. But Selim had other and more 
secret reasons for thus peremptorily neg- 
ativing their prayer; and it will be seen 


friends. 

The dragoman, with affected reluctance, 
quitted the room, to ascertain, as he as- 
serted, the determination of his excellency, 
but, in reality, to inform him of the impe- 
rial masquerade; and in five minutes more, 
the disguised sultan and his favorite were 
ushered into the apartment of the ambas- 
sador. 

After some inconsequent conversation, 
Selim inquired how the baron had con- 
trived to diyert the weary hours of his 
captivity; and was answered, that he had 
endeavored to lighten them by books, and 
by gazing out upon the Sea of Marmora 
from his kiosk, Bulhakoff sighed as he 
made the reply, and remembered how 
much more they had been brightened by 
the affection of the fair Rechedi Hanoum; 
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and he almost felt as though he were an | the hour; but the liberated prisoner lin- 
ingrate, that he did not add her smiles and | gered. He gave no reason for his delay— 
her solicitude to the list of his prison-| he offered no explanation of his motives; 
blessings. he simply announced his resolution not to 
‘The same volume and the same ‘iosk | quit the tower until the morrow; and then 
cannot please forever,” said the sultan | he shut himself into his chamber, and 
with a smile; “and you would not, doubt- | passed there some of the most bitter hours 
less, be sorry to exchange your books for | of his captivity. 
the conversation of your fellow-men, nor| Once more twilight lay long upon the 
your view of the blue Propontis for one | waters; the time of the tryst was come— 
more novel. A prison is but a prison at | the last which the beautiful young Hanoum 
the best, even though you may be locked | was ever to keep with her lover. She had 
up with all the courtesy in the world. But | long forgotten the possibility of his liber- 
your captivity is not likely to endure much | ation; and when she stole from her cham- 
longer. Shekiour. Allah!—Praise be to | ber tothe shadow of the tall cypresses that 
God!—I am intimately acquainted with | had so often witnessed their meeting, her 
the sultan’s favorite; and I know that had heart bounded like her step. But no fond 
not the meddling ministers of England and | smile welcomed her coming—no reproach, 
France sought to drive the new sovereign | more dear than praise, murmured against 
into an act of justice, which he had re-/her tardiness. Bulhakoff was leaning his 
solved to perform from inclination, you! head against the tree beside which he 
would have been ere this, at liberty. Do) stood, and the young beauty had clasped 
not, therefore, be induced to lend yourself} within her own the chill and listless hand 
or your countenance to any intrigue that | that hung at his side, ere, with a painful 
they may make to liberate you, and which | start, he awakened from his reverie. 
will only tend to exasperate his highness;! The interview was short; but brief as 
but wait patiently for another month, and | was its duration, it had taught the wretch- 
at its expiration you will be set free, and | ed girl that for her there was no future 
restored to your country.” save one of misery. She could not weep, 
“I trust that you may prove a true/for the drops of anguish would have 
prophet,” said the baron; and his visiters | dimmed the image of him whom she had 
shortly afterward departed. | loved, and was about to lose. She made 
The days wore on; the month was al-/| no reply to the withering tidings he had 
most at an end, and yet the captive noble | brought, for what had words to do with 
had never ventured to breathe to the fair | such a grief as hers?) She was like one 
girl who loved him the probability of his) who dreampt a fearful dream; and when 
liberation. He shrank from the task al- | she turned away to regain her chamber, 
most with trembling, for he felt that even | she walked with a firm step, for her heart 
to him the parting would be a bitter one— | was broken; and she had nothing now left 
even to him, although he was about to re-/ to do but to veil from her lover the extent 
cover liberty, and country, and friends.— | of her own anguish, lest she should add to 
What, then, would it be to her—to his! the bitterness of his. 
‘caged bird,’ as he often fondly called her,; The morrow came. The baron turned 
who knew no joy save in his presence—no | a long, soul-centered look toward the lat- 
liberty save that of loving him? As the | tices of his young love, and quitted her 
twilight fell sadly over the sea, and the| forever; and, ere many weeks were spent, 
tall trees of the prison garden grew dark | the same group of cypresses which had 
and gloomy in the sinking light, he re-| overshadowed the trysting-place of Re- 
membered how ardently they had both | cheid Hanoum gloomed above her grave.— 
watched for that still hour, soon to be one | City of the Sultan. 
of tenfold bitterness to the forsaken Re- 
chedi Hanoum; and there were moments —_—— 
in which he almost wished that she had 
never loved him. InnovaTion.—A spirit of innovation is 
But the hour of trial came at last. Se-| generally the result of a selfish temper 
lim had redeemed his word, and Bulhakoff | and confined views. People will not look 
was free. His companions in captivity | forward to posterity, who never look back- 
would fain have quitted the fortress within | ward to their ancestors. 
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WOMAN. | 


BY F. W. THOMAS. 


How beautiful is woman’s life, 
When first her suppliant woos and kneels, 
And she, with young and warm hopes rife, 
Believes he deeply feels! 


Then day is gladness—and the night 


Looks on her with its starry eyes, 
As though it gave her all their might 
Over men's destinies. 


Rapt watchers of the skiey gleam! 
Then men are like astrologers, 
Who gaze and gladden at the beam 

Of that bright eye of hers. 


And if a frown obscure its light, 
*Tis like a cloud to star-struck men: 
Through the long watches of tlie night—- 
O for that beam again! 


How heart-struck that astrologer, 
A gazer on the starry zone, 

When first he looked in vain for her, 
The lovely Pleiad gone! 


But men watch not the stars always— 
And though the Pleiad may be lost, 

Yet still there are a thousand rays 
Prom the surrounding host. 


And woman, long before the grave 
Closes above her dreamless rest, 

May be man’s empress, and his slave, 
And his discarded jest. 


Still may that Pleiad shine afar, 

But, pleasure-led o’er summer seas, 
Who dwells upon a single star 

Amid the Pleiades ? 


Man courts the constellations bright, 
That beam upon his bounding bark, 

Nor thinks upon the left lone light, 
Till all above is dark. 


Then, when he knows nor land nor main, 
And darkly in his frail bark tost, 

He courts the separate star in vain, 
And mourns the Pleiad lost. 


—p— 
THE GREAT ARCTIC PROBLEM SOLVED. 


One of the most important geographical 
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nent. It is now ascertained that there is 
such a communication. The narrative of 
its discovery is published in the Morning 


| Chronicle. 


The following abbreviation of the con- 
tents of this interesting narrative is copied 
from the New York Evening Post of Mon- 

day: 

“The scientific expedition undertaken 
lat the expense of the Hudson Bay Com- 
|pany, to survey the extreme northern 
coast of America, has, in part, fulfilled its 
object. Messrs. Dease and Simpson, with 
ten attendants, reached Fort Good Hope, 
the northernmost settlement of the Com- 
pany, on the fourth of July last, and de- 
scended the Mackenzie river in boats.— 
They reached the ocean on the 9th of 
| July, and proceeding westwardly, followed 
the line of coast to Point Barrow. They 
thus completed the survey of the coast be- 
tween the extreme points laid down by 
Capt. Beechey and Capt. Franklin. 

“They passed a few days with the Es- 
quimaux at the Point, and, setting out on 
their return, reached Fort Norman on the 
4th of September, having been sixty-four 
days absent. From Fort Norman, they 
were, at the time the despatches were sent, 
preparing to proceed toa settlement which 
had been prepared for them at the east 
end of Great Bear Lake. Here they were 
to winter, and in July next to resume their 
labors. Proceeding to the eastward, they 
hope to connect the discoveries of Frank- 
lin and Back, and then complete the survey 
of the whole coast of North America.” 

Nortu-West Passage Discoverep.—In 

‘the European news published yesterday 
| there was a short notice of the Expedition, 
fitted out by the Hudson Bay Company, 
under the direction of Messrs. Dease and 
Simpson, with a view to ascertain the prac- 
ticability of a passage by water around the 
North end of the Continent of America, 
through which navigation might be con- 
tinued from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. This object has always been re- 
garded as one of great moment in a scien- 
| tific as well as a commercial point of view, 


discoveries of the age (says the Journal of | and has given rise to frequent but hitherto 


Commerce) is made known to us through 
the London Morning Chronicle of April 
19th. ‘It is no less than a solution of the 
long pending problem whether or not there 
is a communication by water from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean, around the 
northern portion of the American conti- 


unsuccessful &ttempts, by men of the great- 
est talents and experience in the employ 
of the British and other governments, to 
effect the passage. It would seem that 
success has been reserved however for 
| private enterprise, and that on this as on 
other occasions individual energy has at- 
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tained what was denied to Government |[sland’s bay was reached, the latitude be- 
action. ‘The existence of the passage re- |ing 70° 9’, and a sight obtained of a range 
ferred to has at length been ascertained, 'of the Rocky Mountains to the westward 
and that too by a small expedition com- | of the Romonzoff range, and not seen by 
posed of some twelve or fourteen hardy |Sir John Franklin, but within the limits of 
individuals. /his survey. On the same evening, they 
The London Morning Chronicle of April | got to Return Reef, the termination of 
19th contains a long account of this inter- | Franklin’s survey. On arriving at cape 
esting enterprise, given in the simple and | Halkett, the vicinity of which was found 
manly style which usually attends effect- | to be a favorite resort of reindeer, obser- 
iveness of action. From this communica- | vations were taken that determined its sit- 
tion it appears that in the spring of 1836 uation to be in lat. 60° 33‘ N. and long. 152° 
the arrangement of an exploring expedi- 14! W., the variation of the compass being 
tion was confided to Mr. Simpson, resident 43° 8/33!! E. 
Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company,; From cape Halkett the coast turned sud- 
who on his arrival from England, at Nor- denly off to W.N. W.and presented noth- 
way House, lake Winnepeg, in June of ing but a succession of low banks of fro- 
that year, beat up for volunteers; and that zen ice. At the next point, Point Pitt, the 
Messrs. F. W. Dease and Thomas Simpson land was found to turn to the westward. 
were enlisted with twelve men, and for- Beyond Point Drew a narrow projection 
warded to fort Chippewaya, on Athahasca | was seen, beyond which ice was in view, 
lake, where they spent the winter of which they called cape George Simpson, 
1836-7. At the opening of navigation in in honor of the Governor of that name. 
June, 1837, this party left Chippewaya At this point their boat navigation ceased. 
with two small boats, descended the Slave Point Extreme is situated in lat. 71° 3/N., 
river, passed the western end of Great and long. 154° 16! W.—variation of com- 
Slave lake, and descended Mackenzie’s | pass 42° 36! E. 
river to Fort Norman, where they arrived , From this place, Mr. Thomas Simpson 
on July ist. Thence a small party was with five men proceeded on foot on the Ist 
despatched in advance to the eastern end |of August, the rest of the party remaining 
of Great Bear’s lake to make preparation | behind. ‘The explorers carried with them 
for passing the winter with a view tooper- their arms and a small oiled canoe for 
ations in the summer of 1838. ‘This be- | crossing rivers, together with their astro- 
ing done, the party, twelve in number, | nomical instruments and some trinkets for 
continued to descend Mackenzie’s river to |the natives. This was one of the worst 
fort Good Hope, the most northern post of | days they experienced, and on the follow- 
the Company, where they learned that the | ing found themselves by observation to be 
Esquimaux had killed three of their men. |in lat. 71°6/. After proceeding about ten 
On the 6th of July they reached the ocean | miles, the party, to their dismay, were 
by the most western mouth of Mackenzie’s | stopped by a large bay, near which was a 
river, in lat. 68° 49 N. and long. 136° 36 W.| small camp of Esquimaux, who at first 
In proceeding seaward along the coast | were much alarmed and fled, but after- 
they found a party of Esquimaux disposed | wards returned and treated them with 
to be troublesome, but the latter were de-| great kindness. They here procured a 
terred from mischief by the appearance | boat from the natives which aided them 
of power to resist an attack. “The pro-| much in their progress. After crossing 
gress was slow, owing to obstructions | Elson bay, they beheld the ocean stretch- 
from ice, fog, and strong head winds. On| ing away to the southward. At point Bar- 
the 11th the party reached Point Kay, | row they raised their flag, and took pos- 
where they were detained by compact ice session of their discoveries in the name of 
until the 14th, after which they continued the British sovereign. Beyond this point, 
their rout until the 17th, when a field of on the western side, the ocean was open, 
ice forced them to the shore in Camden as the Esquimaux assured them, and so 
Bay, near a camp of friendly Esquimaux. inviting was the prospect that Mr. S. saw 
An opening of the ice appearing, a pas- no difficulty in proceeding in his canoe to 
sage was attempted, in which one of the | Cook’s inlet. Whales and seals are said 
boats and their provisions were nearly lost Ito exist to the northward in great num- 
by a sudden closing. On the 20th, Foggy | bers. 
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Observations were obtained which de- 
termine the position of the landing place 
to be in lat. 71° 23/N., long. 156° 30! W., 
agreeing closely with the observation of 
Mr. Elson. The party, after bidding adieu 
to their entertainers, sat out on ther 1 return 
homeward, and reached fort Norman on 
the 4th of September, from which place 
their report was written. 


—_—<p— 
GREAT TEMPLE OF THE KING OF SIAM. 
BY RUSCHENBERGER. 


Ar the request of Piadade, we now fol- 
lowed him about a hundred yards, and pas- 
sing through a gate, found ourselves in| 
the Wat-P’hrasi- ratanat, or great temple | 
of the king. We were bewildered and| 
dazzled by the splendor of gilt obelisks 
and temples sparkling in the sun. We 
stood under a broad corridor, surrounding | 
the whole area, the sides of which are cer- 
tainly not less than one hundred yards| 
long. ‘The pavement was chunamed and | 
shone like polished marble. The walls 
were painted in numerous quaint figures, 
in bright colors, representing events in the 
history of Guatama and the magnificent 








kingdom of Thai. How much did these 
walls express, had we been able to com- 
prehend their language! 

We were hurried toa great temple in 
the area. The walls were cunningly in- 
laid with gems and the roof-cornices were 
richly gilt andenameled. We ascended a 
half dozen steps upon the floor of a mag- 
nificent portico. ‘The door of ebony inlaid 
with ivory, stood open; but a splendid 
screen hid the interior of the sanctuary. 
We entered, and were not less dazzled 
with the view before us than we had been 
by that of the outside walls. The ceiling 
was lofty and curiously carved. A large 
cut-glass chandelier hung from its center, 
and many Chinese paintings and lamps 
were suspended around the walls. A sub- 
dued light disclosed the great altar of Bou- 
dha, not far from the middle of the temple. 
Its whole structure is of a pyramidal form 
and about thirty feet high. Two or three 
wax tapers were burning at its base, and 
there was a rug spread before them on the 
floor. A large lotus plant, at least five 
feet high, of virgin gold, stood upon the 
left. Numerous small figures of the god 





was surmounted by a figure of Boudha, 
two feet high, said to be cut out of a single 
emerald. This idol has two brilliants, 
flashing through the temple, in place of 
eyes, W vhich cost in Brazil twenty thousand 
dollars. ‘The value of the whole god is 
inestimable. I doubted its genuineness, 
but Momfanoi assured me he was positive 
that it was an emerald, and not a beryl, as 
I suggested. 

We hastened from this temple to a se- 
cond, smaller in size, designated, I believe, 
as the queen’s wat. In our walk to it, 
we passed many small figures, scattered 
through the paved area, among beds of 
flowers and lotus plants, representing ele- 
phants, horses, &c. ‘The wat is white and 
of very chaste architecture. Within are 
three figures,of white marble; one seated 
behind and higher than the other. ‘They 
were surrounded by diamonds and gems of 
all kinds, suspended i in festoons, in bunch- 
es, and a variety of forms. 

Between the two wats is the library of 
sacred books, in the Bali language Promo- 
dop. Jt is remarkable that in these reli- 
gions, the priests have shut up the spirit 
and letter of their faith in some tongue, 
and thereby adding to its mysteries, which 
are always caught at by the vulgar. The 
exterior form of the library resembles 
the numerous “prachadis” or obelisks with- 
in the area of the temple. An ascent of 
two or three flights of stairs conducted us 
into a room eighteen feet square. In the 
center is a parachadi of ebony, inlaid ivo- 
ry and mother of pearl, of the exact form 
of the exterior edifice containing it, and 
occupying about one-third of the area of 
the room, the rest of which was covered 
with a mat of fine silver, wrought of thin 
bars about a quarter of an inch wide. In 
this beautiful casket repose the learned 
dogmas of the false faith of millions. 

From this we strolled, almost bewilder- 
ed, among beds of flowers and parachadis, 
fifty in number, each ornamented by car- 
ving, figures of Boudha, and gilding.— 
Aladdin’s lamp never called up any thing 
comparable to the Wat-P’hrasi-ratanat in 
gorgeous ornament, or display of wealth 
in gold, in gems, and in art. The greatest 
travelers among us declared its beauties 
exceeding any thing they had before seen 
in any part of the world. The first glance 
was enough to enchant one out of his sen- 
ses. I wandered through the labyrinth, 


surrounded the richly carved altar, which} which is no doubt regularly though cun- 
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ningly planned, as one ina dream. ‘The | utes conversation with the prince, who had 
merry brain of a poetic beggar in a state | been all the while sitting in the shade with 
of intoxication might possibly imagine |his noble friends, returned to our places 
something resembling it in character; but |of sojourn. Our descriptions were cau- 
infinite credulity, aided by the most vivid | tiously received by those who did not ac- 
imagination, would scarcely believe in the | company us, but they afterwards declared 
existence of such a place, were it descri- | them to be very short of truth. For the 
bed in detail; 1 had no definite idea of the | sake of our veracity I hope the reader will 
place an hour after | left it. bear this in mind. 

There is no one thing in it grand or im-| Commodore Kennedy was taken serious- 
posing. It bears no’impress of a master- | ly indisposed, and we learned, with regret, 
genius; yet, there is nothing mean, or in- | that the dreadful disease, Asiatic Cholera, 
elegant, or untasteful. ‘There are paint-|had appeared on board ship, and that a 
ings by the best masters of the Chinese | seaman, Daniel K. Thomas, had fallen the 
schools; there are beds of flowers; pools | first victim. Under the circumstances | 
in stone basins, upon which floats the sa-| bade farewell to Bankok, and early in the 
cred lotus; gems of all kinds, and of great |day of the 12th April, set off with the 
price; gold in abundance; carving and in- | Commodore in his gig, under a glaring sun, 
laid work of ebony, and ivory, and tortoise | and without a breeze. 
shell; marble—the impression of a chaos| At four o’clock, p. m., we landed at Pak- 
of elegance rests upon my mind. ham, after a suliry pull of seven hours. 

To have an idea of this temple it must | The Governor was sulky, and seemed to 
be seen, but to comprehend its details one | think he had already seen enough of us. 
should live in ita month. It must be borne | I charged him with insolence, and deliver- 
in mind, the Siamese are under the belief | ed hima letter from the acting P’hra Klang, 
that their happiness in the next world will | enjoining him at the peril of his shoulders 
be in proportion to the honors they do | and head, to treat us with all the attention 
their god in this, and that this temple is | and hospitality in his power. He at once 
the labor of successive monarchs, bigoted | apologized for the reception he had given 
and zealous in their faith, who expended | us, on the plea of indisposition, and order- 
all their talents, and all their nation’s gold | ed supper, which was mean in the extreme, 
in its construction. consisting of rice, fried fish, and boiled 

In our last walk round the corridor we | duck eggs, all cold. 
met a young prince of about fourteen. A| The Commodore retired to his mat, over- 
rich sarong girded his loins, and the rest | come with the fatigues of his journey and 
of his body was hidden under jewels; an- | indisposition, and |, after insisting that a 
klets and bracelets of gems surrounded | better supper should be funished, sought 
his limbs, and chains of gold, curiously | repose on a bamboo settee, while his Ex- 
wrought, hung round his neck in profusion. | cellency sat doggedly smoking his long 
A princess of fewer years accompanied | pipe. He is subject to frequent corporeal 
him. She wore a chaste fig leaf of gold, | castigation for his petty delinquencies, and 
and stood, like mother Eve, all naked, but | receives the paltry salary of eighty ticals 
not alone. The complexions of these two | (fifty-three dollars thirteen and a-half 
individuals were much lighter than those | cents) per annum; so that he literally gets 
of the numerous male and female servants | as “ many kicks as pence,” though deser- 
of their train. They were the fairies of | ving many more of the former.—Ruschen- 
the scene. They stopped to gratify their % Voyage Round the World. 





curiosity by gazing at us, and we imitated 
them, and returned the compliment. We 
here received a message from His Mag- 
nificent Majesty, expressing his good will 
to us and all Americans, and a wish that 
we would examine and look at every thing 
freely, and without constraint. 


x 


To cultivate the sensibilities much, and a 
taste for romance at an early age, to the 
neglect of more solid acquirements, is about 
as wise as to sow arable land with poppies. 
In the spring all will be prematurely beau- 

We took leave of the temple, fully im- | tiful; in autumn every thing bleak and bare ; 
pressed that it is well worth seeing, but | and there will be but a drowsy residuum in 
not worth a voyage from Europe or the place of healthful nourishment to be reap- 
United States to see, and, after a few min-|ed from the fruit of the soil—Anon. 









































































































































STANZAS. 


BY JAMES W. WARD. 


‘ts thy day is, so shall thy strength be.”—Deut. 33:25. 


I. 
WueEN o’er the heart comes sorrow’s night, 
Withering the life that once was bright ; 
When joy has fled, 
And hope is dead, 
And the head bends low in wretchedness, 
Unbosomed in thy loneliness ; 
When friends have passed thee by, 
And tears bedimmed thine eye ;— 
Receive the promise trustingly, 
“As is thy day, thy strength shall be.”’ 


Il. 

When earth has proved a mockery, 

And truth and faith, still sought by thee, 
Approach no more 
Thy humble door; 

And hearts thy innocence reject, 

That once would shrink from such neglect; 
And falsehood mocks, and pride 
And folly thee deride : 

Be firm—the promise speaks to thee, 

“Asis thy day, thy strength shall be.” 


Ill. 
» When sickness drinks thy lagging blood, 
And, as the worm the bursting bud, 
Destroys thy life ; 
And a feverish strife 
Is raging in thy burning breast, 
That robs thee of thy pillowed rest; 
When every nerve is pained, 
And every fiber strained 
To agony ;-~’tis promised thee, 
“As is thy day, thy strength shall be.” 
IV. 
When helpless age shal] overtake 
Thy hasty years, and thou shalt wake 
As from a sleep, 
Long, sweet and deep, 
A dreamy sleep—imperfect bliss—— 
A life between bright heaven's and this; 
Awake to wither then, 
A blank in sight of men, 
Tottering and weak ;—God speaks to thee, 
“As is thy day, thy strength shall be.”’ 


Vv. 
And when, in that uncertain hour 
That to the heaven-commissioned power 
Of untombed Death 
Thou yield’st thy breath, 
Thy lingering life grows faint and low; 
And pulse, life’s pendulum, beats low ; 
And the soul its weakness feels 
As eternity reveals 
Its mysteries ;-—-Faith whispers thec, 
“As is thy day, thy strength shall be.” 
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A TALE OF THE OLD PROVINCE HOUSE. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


One afternoon, last summer, while walk- 
ing along Washington street, my eye was 
attracted by a sign-board protruding over 
a narrow arch-way, nearly opposite the 
Old South Church. The sign represented 
the front-of a stately edifice, which was 
designated as the “Old Province-House, 
kept by Thomas Waite.” I was glad to 
be thus reminded of a purpose, long enter- 
tained, of visiting and rambling over the 
mansion of the old royal governors of 
Massachusetts; and entering the arched 
passage, which penetrated through the 
middle of a brick row of shops, a few steps 
transported me from the busy heart of 
modern Boston, into a small and secluded 
court-yard. One side of this space was 
occupied by the square front of the Pro- 
vince-House, three stories high, and sur- 
mounted by a cupola, on the top of which 
a gilded Indian was discernible, with his 
bow bent and his arrow on the string, as 
if aiming at the weathercock on the spire 
of the Old South. The figure has kept 
the attitude for seventy years or more, 
ever since good deacon Browne, a cunning 
carver of wood, first stationed him on his 
long sentinel’s watch over the city. The 
Province-House is constructed of brick, 
which seems recently to have been over- 
laid with a coat of light colored paint. A 
flight of red free-stone steps, fenced in by 
a balustrade of curiously wrought iron, 
ascends from the court-yard to the spacious 
porch, over which is a balcony, with an 
iron balustrade and workmanship to that 
beneath. These letters and figures—16 
P. 8. 79—are wrought into the iron-work 
of the balcony, and probably express the 
date of the edifice, with the initials of its 
founder’s name. A wide door with double 
leaves, admitted me into the hall or entry, 
on the right of which is the entrance to 
the bar-room. 

It was in this apartment, I presume, that 
the ancient governors held their levees, 
with vice-regal pomp, surrounded by the 
military men, the counsellors, the judges, 
and other officers of the crown, while all 
the loyalty of the province thronged to do 
them honor. But the room, in its present 
condition, cannot boast even of faded mag- 
nificence. The panneled wainscot is cov- 
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ered with dingy paint, and acquires a dus- | nor have trodden, as the wearers mounted 


kier hue from the deep shadow into which 
the Province-House is thrown by the brick 
block, that shuts it in from Washington 
street. A ray of sun-shine never visits 
this apartment any more than the glare of 
the festal torches, which have been extin- 
guished from the era of the revolution. 
The most venerable and ornamental object 
is a chimney-piece set round with Dutch 
tiles of blue-figured china, representing 
scenes from scripture; and, for aught I 
know, the lady of Pownall or Bernard may 
have sat beside this fire-place, and told her 
children the story of each blue tile. A 
bar in modern style, well replenished with 
decanters, bottles, cigar-boxes, and net- 
work bags of lemons, and provided witha 
beer-pump and a soda-fount, extends along 
one side of the room. At my entrance, an 
elderly person was smacking lis lips, with 
a zest which satisfied me that the cellars 
of the Province-House still hold good liquor, 
though doubtless of other vintages than 
were quaffed by the old governors. After 
sipping a glass of port-sangaree, prepared 
by the skillful hands of Mr. Thomas 
Waite, I besought that worthy successor 
and representative of so many historic 
personages to conduct me over their time- 
casa mansion. 

He’readily complied; but, to confess the 
truth, I was forced to draw strenuously 
upon my imagination, in order to find out 
what was interesting in a house which 
without its historic associations would have 
seemed merely such a tavern as is usually 
favored by the custom of decent city-board- 


ers, and old fashioned country gentlemen. | 


The chambers, which were probably spa- 
cious in former times, are now cut up by 
partitions and sub-divided into little nooks, 
each affording scanty room for the narrow 
bed, and chair, and dressing-table, of a 
single lodger. The great staircase, how- 
ever, may be termed, without much hy- 
perbole, a feature of grandeur and magni- 
ficence. It winds through the midst of 
the house by flights of broad steps, each 
flight terminating in a square landing- 
place, whence the ascent is continued to- 
wards the cupela. A carved balustrade, 
freshly painted in the lower stories, but 
growing dingier as we ascend, borders the 
staircase with its quaintly twisted and 
intertwined pillars, from top to bottom. 
Up these stairs the military boots, or per- 
chance the gouty shoes of many a gover- 


to the cupola, which afforded them so wide 
a view over their metropolis and the sur- 
rounding country. ‘The cupola is an octa- 
gon, with several windows, and a door 
opening upon the roof. From this station, 


as I pleased myself with imagining, Gage 


may have beheld his disastrous victory on 
Bunker-Hill, (unless one of the tri-moun- 
tains intervened,) and Howe have marked 
the approaches of Washington’s besieging 
army; although the buildings, since erected 
in the vicinity, have shut out almost ever 

object, save the steeple of the Old South, 


which seems almost within arm’s length. 
Descending from the cupola, I paused in 


ihe garret to observe the ponderous white- 
oak frame-work, so much more massive 
than the frames of modern houses, and 
thereby resembling an antique skeleton. 
The brick walls, the materials of which 
were imported from Holland, and the tim- 
bers of the mansion, are still as sound as 


ever; but the floors and other interior 


parts being greatly decayed, it is contem- 
plated to gut the whole, and build a new 
house within the ancient frame and brick- 
work. Among other inconveniences of 
the present edifice, mine host mentioned 
that an¥ jar or motion was apt to shake 
down the dust of ages out of the ceiling of 
one chamber upon the floor of that be- 
neath it. 

We stepped forth from the great front 
window into the balcony, where, in old 
times, it was doubtless the custom of the 
King’s representative to show himself to 
a loyal populace, requiring their huzzas 
and tossed up hats with stately bendings 
of his dignified person. In those days 
the front of the Province-House looked 
upon the street; and the whole site now 
occupied by the brick range of stores, as 
well as the court-yard, was laid out in 
grass plats, overshadowed by trees, and 
bordered by a wrought iron fence. Now, 
the old aristocratic edifice hides its time- 
worn visage behind an upstart modern 
building; at one of the back windows I 
observed some pretty tailoresses, sewing, 
and chatting, and laughing, with now and 
then a careless glance towards the balco- 
ny. Descending thence, we again entered 
the bar-room, where the elderly gentleman 
above mentioned, the smack of whose lips 
had spoken so favorably for Mr. Waite’s 


| good liquor, was still lounging in his chair. 


| He seemed to be, if not a lodger, at least 
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a familiar visiter of that house, who might | 
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But the broadest merriment was excited 


be supposed to have his regular score at| by a group of figures ridiculously dressed 


the bar, his summer-seat at the open wine! 
dow, and his prescriptive corner at the) 
winter’s fire-side. Being of a sociable as- | 
pect, [ ventured to address him with a re- 
mark, calculated to draw forth his histori- | 
cal reminiscences, if any such were in his | 
mind; and it gratified me to discover, that, | 
between memory and tradition, the old | 
gentleman was really possessed of some | 
very pleasant gossip about the Province- | 
House. The portion of his talk which | 
principally interested me, was the outline | 
of the following legend. He professed to| 
have received it, at one or two removes, | 
from an eye- -witness; but this derivation, | 
together with the lapse of time, must have | 
afforded opportunities for many variations | 
of the narrative; so that, despairing of 
literal and absolute truth, I have not scru- 
pled to make such further changes as| 
seemed conducive to the reader’s profit and 
delight. 





Ar one of the entertainments given at 
the Province-House, during the latter part | 
of the siege of Boston, there passed a 
scene which has never yet been satisfac- 
torily explained. ‘The officers of the 
British army, and the loyal gentry of the | 
province, most of whom were collected 
within the beleagued town, had been invi- 
ted to a masqued ‘all ; for it was the policy 
of Sir William Howe to hide the distress 
and danger of the period, and the desperate 
aspect of the siege, under an ostentation 
of festivity. The spectacle of this eve- 
ning, if the oldest members of the provin-| 
cial edevteizelo might be believed, was 
the most gay and gorgeous affair that had | 
occurred in the annals of the government. 
The brilliantly lighted apartment was) 
thronged with figures that seemed to have | 
stepped from the dark canvass of historic 
portraits, or to have flitted forth from the 
magic pages of romance, or at least to 
have flown hither from ons of the London 
theaters, without a change of garments. 
Steeled knights of the conquests, bearded | 
statesmen of Queen Elizabeth, and high-| | 
ruffed ladies of her court, were mingled 


in old regimentals, which seemed to have 
been purchased ata military rag-fair, or 
| pilfered from some receptacle of the cast 
| off clothes of both the French and British 
armies. Portions of their attire had pro- 
bably been worn at the siege of Louisburg, 
and the coats of inost recent cut might 


have been rent and tattered by sword, ball 


or bayonet, as long ago as Wolfe’s victory. 
One of these worthies—a tall, lank figure, 
brandishing a rusty sword of immense 
| longitude—purported to be no less a per- 
sonage than General George Washington; 
and the other principal officers of the 
American army, such as Gates, Lee, Put- 
nam, Schuyler, Ward and Heath, were 
represented by similar scare-crows. An 
interview, in the mock-heroic style, be- 
tween the rebel warriors and the British 
commander-in-chief, was received with im- 
mense applause, which came loudest of all 
from the loyalists of the colony. There 
was one of the guests, however, who stood 
| apart, eyeing these antics sternly and 
| scornfully, at once with a frown and a bit- 
ter smile. 

It was an old man, formerly of high sta- 
tion and great repute in the province, and 
who had been a very famous soldier in his 
day. Some surprise had been expressed, 
that a person of Colonel Joliffe’s known 
whig principles, though now too old to take 
an active part in the contest, should have 
remained in Boston during the siege, and 
especially that he should consent to show 
himself in the mansion of Sir William 
Howe. But thither he had come, witha 
fair grand-daughter under his arm; and 
there, amid all the mirth and buffoonery, 
stood the stern old figure, the best sustain- 
ed character in the masquerade, because 
so well representing the antique spirit of 
his native land. The other guests affirm- 
ed that Colonel Joliffe’s black puritanical 
scowl threw a shadow round about him; 
although in spite of his somber influence, 
their gaity continued to blaze higher, like 
(an ominous comparison) the flickering 
brilliancy of a lamp which has but little 
while to burn. Eleven strokes, full half 












with characters of comedy, such asa par-| an hour ago, had pealed from the clock of 
ti-colored Merry Andrew, gingling his cap} the Old South, when a rumor was circula- 
and bells; a sway-paunched Falstaff, al-) ted among the company, that some new 
most as provocative of laughter as his pro-| spectacle or pageant was about to be ex- 
totype, and a Don Quixotte, with a bean| hibited, which should put a fitting close to 
pole for a lance, and a pot-lid for a shield. | | the splendid festivities of the night. 
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“What new jest has your Excellency in 
hand?” asked the Reverend Mather Byles, 
whose Presbyterian scruples had not kept 
him from the entertainment. “Trust me, 
sir, | have already laughed more than be- 
seems my cloth, at your Homeric confabu- 
tion with yonder ragamuffin General of 
the rebels. One other such fit of merri- 
ment, and I must throw off my clerical 
wig and band.” 

“Not so, good Doctor Byles,” answered 
Sir William Howe; “if mirth were a crime, 
you had never yained your doctorate in 
divinity. As to this new foolery, | know 
no more about it than yourself; perhaps 
not so much. Honestly now, Doctor, have 
you not stirred up the sober brains of some 
of your countrymen to enact a scene in 
our masquerade?” 

“Perhaps,” slily remarked the grand- 
daughter of Colonel Joliffe, whose high 
spirit had been stung by many taunts 
against New-England—“perhaps we are 
to have a masque of allegorical figures. 
Victory, with trophies from Lexington and 
Bunker-Hill. Plenty, with her overflowing 
horn, to typify the present abundance in 
this good town—and Glory, with a wreath 
for his Excellency’s brow.” 

Sir William Howe smiled at words which 
he would have answered with one of his 
darkest frowns, had they been uttered by 
lips that wore a beard. He was spared 
the necessity of a retort, by a singular in- 
terruption. A sound of music was heard 
without the house, as if proceeding from 
a full band of military instruments sta- 
tioned in the street, playing not sucha 
festal strain as was suited to the occasion; 
but a slow, funeral march. The drums 
appeared to be muffled, and the trumpets 
poured forth a wailing breath, which at 
once hushed the merriment of the auditors, 
filling all with wonder, and some with ap- 
prehension. The idea occurred to many, 
that the funeral procession of some great 
personage had halted in front of the Pro- 
vince-House, or that a corpse in a velvet- 
covered and gorgeously decorated coffin, 
was about to be borne from the portal. 
After listening a moment, Sir William 
Howe called in a stern voice to the leader 
of the musicians, who had hitherto enli- 
vened the entertainment with gay and 
lightsome melodies. The man was drum- 
major to one of the British regiments. 

“Dighton,” demanded the General, “what 





that dead march—or, by my word, they 
shall have sufficient cause for their lugu- 








means this foolery? Bid your band silence: his ruff. 
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brious strains! Silence it, sirrah!” 
“Please your honor,” answered the drum- 

major, whose rubicund visage had lost all 

its color, “the fault is none of mine. I, 


and my band are all here together; and I 
question whether there be a man of us 


that could play that march without book. 
I never heard it but once before, and that 
was at the funeral of his late Majesty, 
King George the Second.” 

“Well, well!” said Sir William Howe, 
recovering his composure—“It is the pre- 
lude to some masquerading antic. Let it 
pass.” 

A figure now presented itself, but among 
the many fantastic masks that were dis- 
persed through the apartments, none could 
tell precisely from whence it came. It was 
aman in an old fashioned dress of black 
serge, and having the aspect of a steward 
or principal domestic in the household of 
a nobleman, or great English landholder. 
This figure advanced to the outer door of 
the mansion, and throwing both its leaves 
wide open, withdrew a little to one side and 
looked back towards the grand staircase, 
as if expecting some person to descend. 
At the same time, the music in the street 
sounded a loud and doleful summons. The 
eyes of Sir William Howe and his guests 
being directed to the staircase, there ap- 
peared, on the uppermost landing-place 
that was discernible from the bottom, seve- 
ral personages descending towards the 
door. The foremost was a man of stern 
visage, wearing a steeple-crowned hat and 
a scull-cap beneath it; a dark cloak, and 
huge wrinkled boots that came half-way 
up his legs. Under his arm was a rolled- 
up banner, which seemed to be the banner 
of England, but strangely rent and torn; 
he had a sword in his right hand and 
grasped a bible in his left. The next fig- 
ure was of milder aspect, yet full of dig- 
nity, wearing a broad ruff, over which de- 
scended a beard,a gown of wrought velvet 
and a doublet and hose of black satin. He 
carried a roll of manuscript in his hand. 
Close behind these two, came a young man 
of very striking countenance and demean- 
or, with deep thought and contemplation 
on his brow, and perhaps a flash of enthu- 
siasm in his eye. His garb, like that of 
his predecessors, was of an antique fash- 
ion, and there was a stain of blood upon 
In the same group with these, 
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were three or four others, all men of dig- 
nity and evident command, bearing them- 
selves like personages who were accus- 


tomed to the gaze of the multitude. It) 


was the idea of the beholders, that these 
figures went to join the mysterious funeral 
that had halted in front of the Province- | 
House; yet that supposition seemed to be 
contradicted by the air of triumph with 
which they waved their hands, as they cros- 
sed the threshhold and vanished through | 
the portal. 

“In the devil’s name, what is this?” 
muttered Sir William Howe to a gentle- 
man beside him; “a procession of the re- | 
gicide judges of King Charles the mar- 
tyr?” 

“These ;” said Colonel Joliffe, breaking | 
silence almost for the first time that eve- 
ning—“ these, if I interpret them aright, 
are the Puritan governors—the rulers of 
the old, original ‘democracy of Massachv- | 
setts. Endicott, with the banner, from 
which he had torn the symbol of subjec- 
tion, and Winthrop, and Sir Henry Vane, | 
and Dudley, Haynes, Bellingham and Le- | 
verett.” 

“Why had that young mau a stain of | 
blood upon his ruff?” asked Miss Joliffe. 

*“‘ Because, in after years,” answered her 
grandfather, “he laid down the wisest 
head in England upon the block, for the 
principles of liberty.” 

“Will not your Excellency order out | 
the guard?” whispered Lord Percy, who, | 
with other British officers, had now as- 


sembled round the General. “'There may | 


be a plot under this mummery.” 
“Tush! We have nothing to fear,” care- 


lessly replied Sir William Howe. “There | 


can be no worse treason in the matter than | 
a jest, and that somewhat of the dullest. 
Even were it a sharp and bitter one, our 
best policy would be to laugh it off. See— | 
here come more of these gentry.” 

Another group of characters had now 
partly descended the stair-case. The first 
was a venerable and white-headed patri- 


arch, who cautiously felt his way down- | 


ward with a staff. Treading hastily be- 
hind him, and stretching forth his gaunt- | 
leted hand as if to grasp the old man’s 
shoulder, came a tall, soldier-like figure, | 
equipped with a plumed cap of steel, a 

bright breast plate, and a long sword which | 
rattled against the stairs. Next was seen 
a stout man, dressed in rich and courtly 
attire, but not of courtly demeanor; his | 





j 

gait had the swinging motion of a seaman’s 
walk; and chancing to stumble on the 
|Staircase, he suddenly grew wrathful and 
|was heard to mutter an oath. He was fol- 
lowed by a noble-looking personage in a 
‘curled wig, such as are represented i in the 
| portraits of Queen Anne’s time and earlier; 
and the breast of the coat was decorated 
| with an embroidered star. While advan- 
‘cing to the door, he bowed to the right 
hand and to the le ft, in a very gracious 
and insinuating style; but as he crossed 
|the threshhold, unlike the early Puritan 
| gov ernors, he seemed to wring his hands 
with sorrow. 

| “Prithee, play the part of a chorus, 
good Doctor Byles,” said Sir William 
‘Howe. “What worthies are these?” 

“If it please your Excellency, they lived 
‘somewhat before my day,” answered the 
doctor ; *‘ but doubtless our friend, the Colo- 
nel has been hand glove with them.” 

“Their living faces I never looked up- 

}on,” said Colonel Joliffe, gravely; “al- 
\though I have spoken face to face with 
many rulers of this land, and shall greet 
yet another with an old man’s blessing, 
ere die. But we talk of these figures. 
'I take the venerable patriarch to be Brad- 
street, the last of the Puritan’s, who was 
‘governor at ninety, or thereabouts. The 
next is Sir Edmund Andros, a tyrant, as 
lé any New England school- -boy will tell you; 
and therefore the people cast him down 
‘from his high seat into adungeon. Then 
‘comes Sir William Phips, shepherd, coop- 
er, sea-captain, and governor—may many 
|of his countrymen rise as high, from as 
‘low an origin! Lastly, you saw the gra- 
| cious Earl of Bellamont, who ruled us un- 

der King William. 

«But what is the meaning of it all?” 

;asked Lord Percy. 

| Now, were I a rebel,” said Miss Joliffe, 
| half aloud, “7 might fancy that the ghosts 
'of these ancient governors had been sum- 
'moned to fain the procession of royal au- 
‘thority in New-England.” Several other 
gentlemen were now seen at the turn of 
‘the staircase. The one in advance had a 
thoughtful, anxious, and somewhat crafty 
_expression of face; and in spite of his lof- 
'tiness of manner, which was ev idently 
‘the result both of an ambitious spirit and 
of long continuance in high stations, he 
lseemed not incapable of cringing to a 
| greater than himself. A few steps behind 
came an officer in a scarlet and embroid- 


| 
| 
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ered uniform, cut in a fashion old enough 
to have been worn by the Duke of Marl- | 
borough. His nose had a rubicund tinge, 
which, together with the wrinkle of bis | 
eye, might have marked him asa lover of 
the wine-cup and good-fellowship; not- 
withstanding which tokens he appe 
ill at ease, and often glanced around him, 
as if apprehensive of some secret mischief. 





Next came a portly gentleman, wearing a | 


coat of shaggy cloth, lined with silken vel- 
vet; he had sense, sh rewdness, and humor 


in his face, and a folio volume under his | 


arm; but his aspect was that of a man 


vexed and tormented beyond all patience, | 


and harrassed almost to death. He went 
hastily down, and was followed by a dig- 


nified person, dressed in a purple velvet | 


suit, with very rich embroidery; his de- 
meanor would have possessed much state- 


liness, only that a grievous fit of the gout | 


compelled him to hobble from stair to stair, 
with contortions of face and body. When 
Doctor Byles beheld this figure on the 
staircase, he shivered as w ith an ague, but 
continued to watch him steadfastly, until 
the gouty gentleman had reached the 
threshold, made a gesture of anguish and 
despair, and vanished into the outer gloom, | 
whither the funeral music summoned him. 

“Governor Belcher!—my old patron!— 
in his very shape and dress!” gasped Doc- 
tor Byles. “This is an awful mockery !” 

“A tedious foolery, rather,” said Sir 
William Howe, with an air of indifference. 
“But who were the three that preceded | 
him?” 

“Governor Dudley, a cunning politician | 
—yet his craft once brought him toa pris- 
on,” replied Colonel Joliffe. “Governor 
Shute, formerly a colonel under Marlbo- | 
rough, and whom the people frightened 
out of ‘the province; and learned Governor 
Burnet, whom the legislature tormented 
into a mortal fever.” 

“Methinks they were miserable men, 
these royal governors of Massachusetts,” | 
observed Miss Joliffe. “Heavens, how | 
dim the light grows!” 

It was certainly a fact that the large 
lamp, which illuminated the staircase, now | 
burned dim and duskily; so that several 
figures which passed hastily down the 
stairs and went forth from the porch, ap- | 
peared rather like shadows than persons 
of fleshly substance. Sir William Howe | 
and his guests stood at the doors of the 
contiguous apartments, watching the pro- 


| . . . . . 
gress of this singular pageant, with curi- 


ous emotions of anger, contempt, or half- 
acknowledged fear, but still with an anx- 
ious curiosity. The shapes which now 
seemed hastening to join the mysterious 
|procession, were recognized rather by 
'striking peculiarities of dress, or broad 
characteristic of manner, than by any per- 
ceptible resemblance of features to their 
prototype. Their faces, indeed, were in- 
'variably kept in deep shadow. But Doc- 
| tor Byles, and other gentlemen, who had 
long been familiar with the successive ru- 
‘lers of the province, were heard to whis- 
per the name of Shirley, of Pownall, of 
Sir Francis Bernard, and of the well-re- 
|membered Hutchinson; thereby confessing 
that the actors, whoever they might be, in 
| this spectral march of governors, had sue- 
‘ceeded in putting on some distant portrai- 
ture of the real personages. As they van- 
‘ished from the door, still did these shad- 
‘ows toss their arms into the gloom of 
night, with a great expression of wo. Fol- 
lowing the mimic representative of Hutch- 
inson, came a military figure, holding be- 
fore his face the cocked hat which he had 
taken from the powdered head; but his 
epaulettes and other insignia of rank were 
'those of a general officer ; and something 
in his mien reminded the beholders of one 
who had recently been master of the Pro- 
re and chief of all the land. 
“The shape of Gage, as true as ina 
| looking - glass, ” exclaimed Lord Percy, 
turning pale. 

“ No, surely,” cried Miss Joliffe, laugh- 
ing hysterically; “it could not be Gage, 
lor Sir William would have greeted his 
j old comrade in arms! Perhaps he will 
‘not suffer the next to pass unchallenged.” 

“Of that be assured, young lady,” an- 
iswered Sir William Howe, fixing his eyes 
with a very marked expression upon the 
immoveable visage of her grandfather.— 
“T have long enough delayed to pay the 
‘ceremonies of a host to these departing 
guests. The next that takes his leave shall 
| receive due courtesy.” 

A wild and dreary burst of music came 
through the open door. It seemed as if 
the procession, which had been gradually 
‘filling up its ranks, were now about to 
move, and that this loud peal of the wail- 
ing trumpets, and roll of the muffled 
drums, were a call to some loiterer to 
imake haste. Many eyes, by an irresisti- 

ble impulse, were turned upon Sir William 
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Howe, as if it were he whom the dreary 
music summoned to the funeral of departed 
power. 


“See!—here comes the last!” whis- | 


pered Miss Joliffe, pointing her tremulous 
finger to the stair-case. 


A figure had come into view as if de- | 


scending the stairs; although so dusky 


was the region whence it emerged, some | 


of the spectators fain cried that they had 
seen this human shape suddenly moulding 
itself amid the gloom. Downward the 
figure came, with a stately and martial 
tread, and reaching the lowest stair, was 
observed to be a tall man, booted and 
wrapped in a military cloak, which was 
drawn up around the face so as to meet the 
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| that self-same gesture of rage and sorrow, 
' when, for the last time, and as the last 
| royal Governor, he passed through the 


| portal of the Province-House. 


“Hark!—the procession moves,” said 
| Miss Joliffe. 


The music was dying away along the 
| street, and its dismal strains were mingled 
with the knell of midnight from the steeple 
of the Old South, and with the roar of ar- 
tillery, which announced that the be- 
‘leaguering army of Washington had in- 
_trenched itself upon a nearer height than 
‘before. As the deep boom of the cannon 
/smote upon his ear, Colonel Joliffe raised 
himself to the full height of his aged form 
/and smiled sternly on the British General. 
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flapped brim ofa laced hat. The features, | “Would your Excellency inquire further 
therefore, were completely hidden. But into the mystery of the pageant?” said he. 


the British officers deemed that they had|  wpape care of your gray head!” cried 


seen that military cloak before, and even | gi, William Howe, fiercely, though witha 
recognized the frayed embroidery on the | Pas lk pig, te 
5 


uivering lip. 
collar, as well as the gilded scabbard of a | Sea Be denat™ 
sword which protruded from the folds of | «“y aia Baan eet ian: alle 
the cloak and glittered in a vivid gleam of | th ae ee th ° Cols °P a oll, 
light. Apart from these trifling particu- | f i < a aibbes ' i yee ’ Sa 
lars there were characteristics of gait and | S° Willie + -_ oe hi 7 Co ll 
bearing which impelled the wondering | = oe oe — oy - ‘on ial. "Th 
guests to glance from the shrouded figure | pees of B senin 0 tl ee a —_ : ” 
to Sir William Howe, as if to satisfy | Ope Sct caep tonight: almost while I 
themselves that their host had not sudden- | '§ # k ch ht ‘pe = oe a thi k 
ly vanished from the midst of them. With | > ong i" i as P th “ld Gk " psi a 
a dark flush of wrath upon his brow they | ‘7° 84 ae t a . i” a 
saw the General draw his sword and ad- | MOUrners at Mis tuneral. 
| With these words Colonel Joliffe threw 
vance to meet the figure in the cloak before | a al a a 
the latter had stepped one pace upon the | 07 21S Cloak, ana dr B ns s 8 
ee ter’s arm within his own, retired from the 
tires 3 : If! cried h last festival that a British ruler ever held 
ie Villain, unmufile yourselss Grice 2€>| in the old province of Massachusetts Bay. 
—s. een blenching a hair’s- a lad — paneer eee — oo 
, ° | young lady possessed some secret intelli- 
breadth from the sword which was pointed edt Sead to the mysterious pageant 
at his breast, made a solemn pause and | of that night. However this might be 
lowered the cape of the cloak from about | sych Seanaine has never become aoleaih. 
his face, yet not sufficiently for the spec-| The actors in the scene have vanished in- 
tators to catch a glimpse of it. But Sir | to deeper obscurity than ever that wild In- 
William Howe had evidently on enough. | dian band who scattered the cargoes of the 
a. come * = onenn v | aoe on a — and _— . place 
é 00K , | in history, yet left no names. But super- 
horror, while he recoiled several steps | stition, among other legends of this in 
a the —_ and or his a oo | Sion, repeats the —— xt = the 
he Moor. e martial shape agal anniversary night of Britain’s discomfiture 
the cloak about his features and passed on ; | the Guns 4 ne ancient Governors of 
but nes the threshhold, with his back | Massachusetts still glide through the por- 
towards the spectators, he was seen t0/ tal of the Province-House. And, last of 
stamp his foot and shake his clenched | all, comes a figure shrouded in a military 
hands in the air. It was afterwards affirm- | cloak, tossing his clenched hands into the 


ed that Sir William Howe had repeated | air, and stamping his iron-shod boots upon 
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the broad freestone steps with a semblance 
of feverish despair, but without the sound 
of a foot-tramp. 

When the truth-telling accents of the 
elderly gentleman were hushed, I drew a 
long breath and looked round the room, 
striving with the best energy of my ima- 
gination, to throw a tinge of romance and 
historic grandeur over the realities of the 
scene. But my nostrils snuffed up a scent 
of cigar-smoke, clouds of which the nar- 
rator had emitted by the way of visible 
emblem, I suppose, of the nebulous obscu- 
rity of his tale. Moreover, my gorge- 
ous fantasies were woiully disturbed by 
the rattling of the spoon in a tumbler of 
whisky-punch, which Mr. Thomas Waite 
was mingling for acustomer. Nor did it 
add to the picturesque appearance of the 
panneled walls, that the slate of the Brook- 
lyn stage was suspended against them, in- 
stead of the armorial escutcheon of some 
far-descended Governor. A stage-driver 
sat at one of the windows, reading a pen- 
ny paper of the day, the Boston Times, 
and presenting a figure which could no- 
wise be brought into any picture of ‘Times 
in Boston” seventy or a hundred years ago. 
On the window-seat lay a bundle, neatiy 
done up in brown paper, the direction of 
which I had the idle curiosity to read.— 
“Miss Susan Huggins, at the Province- 
House.” A pretty chamber-maid, no doubt. 
In truth, itis desperately hard work, when 
we attempt to throw the spell of hoar an- 
tiquity over localities with which the living 
world, and the day is passing over us, have 
aught todo. Yet, as I glanced at the state- 
ly stair-case, down which the procession 
of the old Governors had descended, and 
as | emerged through the venerable portal, 
whence their figures had preceded me, it 
gladdened me to be conscious of a thrill of 
awe. Then diving through the narrow 
arch-way, a few strides transported me 
into the densest throng of Washington 
street.—Democratic Magazine. 


a 


Fo.i1Es— Wisdom is not the most severe 


corrector of folly. They are the rival fol- 
lies, which mutually wage so unrelenting a 
war; and which make socruela use of their 
advantages, as they can happen to engage 
the immoderate vulgar on the one side or 


the other in their quarrels.- Burke. 
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BURIAL OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY JOHN B. DILLON, 


WHERE shall the dead, and the beautiful sleep? 

In the vale where the willow and cypress weep ; 

Where the wind of the west breathes its softest sigh ; 

Where the silvery stream is flowing nigh, 

And the pure, clear drops of its rising sprays 

Glitter like gems in the bright moon’s rays— 

Where the sun’s warm smile may never dispel 

Night’s tears o’er the form we lov’d so well— 

In the vale where the sparkling waters flow; 

Where the fairest, earliest violets grow; 

Where the sky and the earth are softly fair, 
Bury her there—bury her there! 


Where shall the dead, and the beautiful sleep? 
Where wild flowers bloom in the valley deep; 
Where the sweet robes of spring may softly rest, 
In purity, over the sleeper’s breast : 
Where is heard the voice of the sinless dove, 
Breathing notes of deep and undying love; 
Where no column proud in the sun may glow, 
To mock the heart that is resting below ; 
Where pure hearts are sleeping, forever blest ; 
Where wandering Peri love to rest ; 
Where the sky and the earth are softly fair, 
Rury her there—bury her there! 


ROBERT BURNS. 


THE poetic genius of Burns, nourished 


on scanty learning and inspired by nature 


herself, will furnish a text for the philoso- 
pher, who speculates on the influence of 
book-acquired learning on gifted minds of 
the first order. Milton, on the one hand, 
stands an example of the poetic benefits of 
much learning; whilst Shakspeare and 
Burns confront and refute the assertion, 
that “a little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
That much learning is covetable by a poet, 
has long ceased to be my opinion. In the 
bare toil of acquiring it, his mind exudes 
much of its natural strength and sensibil- 
ity; but that some learning is useful, has 
been illustrated by Shakspeare, whose 
mind—an alembic of sweets—distilled 
more of the essential odors of classic my- 
thology, and more of the beautiful in clas- 
sical history, than the minds of a thousand 
pedants could have collected. Burns, ap- 
parently still less learned than Shakspeare, 
never looked back to ancestral inspiration, 
but was himself an ancestor in poetry. | 
cannot give up my classical partialities, 
but I confess the truth of Burns’ words 
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when he derides those “ who think to climb | of Aristides, of Socrates, of Plato, of Epa- 
Parnassus’ hill by dint of Greek;” and| minondas, of Fabricius, of Cincinnatus, 
his strokes of nature bring down my con-| and a countless host upon the rolls of fame? 
ception of the quantum of learning that is| Their wealth was in their mind and heart. 
needful for a genuine poet to the lowest|'These are the treasures by which they 
point. I could point out in Burns’ songs,| have been immortalized; and such alone 
thoughts exactly similar to those beautiful | are treasures that are worth a serious 
Greek epigrams, of which Burns could | struggle— William Wirt. 

have never heard. Here Burns wrote 
Greek poetry, without having learnt the 
very characters. When Nature takes | 
Genius by the hand, she always conducts 
her pupil to the tender and beautiful, and 
by a shorter road than the learned lan-| SEEING these three words the other day 
guages. * * * * The best of Burns’) In a paper, we were struck with the impor- 
Poems, in my opinion, is his “Tam o’Shan-| tance of this combination of letters, and 
ter.” It was said of the most perfect) are induced to dilate somewhat upon them. 
Greek sculptures, that they seemed to be| Energy of character is the philosopher’s 
rather melted than chiseled marble. In} stone of this life, and it should be engra- 
like manner, this poem always appears to; ved upon every heart. It is that which 
me asif the Poet had not written, but im-| has peopled the temple of fame; that which 
provised it; as if he had never blotted aj has filled the historic pages with great 
line, or clipt off a fragment of its lan-| names, in the civil and military world; 
guage, but had cast it off unpremeditated | that which has broughta race from barba- 
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ENERGY OF CHARACTER. 
























from the glowing mould of his imaygina 


tion.— Thomas Campbell. | 


oor | 
WEALTH. 


Excessive is neither glory nor happi- 
ness. The cold wretch who thinks only 
of himself; who draws his head within its 
shell and never puts it out but for the pur- 
pose of lucre and ostentation, who looks 
upon his fellow creatures not only without 
sympathy, but with arrogance and inso- 
lence, as if they were made to be his vas- | 
sals, and he was made to be their lord, as} 
if they were for no other purpose than to| 
pamper his avarice, or to contribute to his 
aggrandizement; such a man may be rich, 
but trust me, that he can never be happy, 
nor virtuous, nor great. There is in for- 
tune a golden mean, which is the appro- 
eer region of virtue and intelligence. 

content with that, and if the horn of 
plenty overflow, let its dropping fall upon | 
your fellow-men; let them fall like the | 
droppings of honey in the wilderness, to 
cheer the wayworn pilgrim. I wish you 
indeed to be distinguished; but wealth is 
not essential to distinction. Look at the 
illustrious patriots, philosophers, and phi- 
lanthropists, who in various ages have 
blessed the world: was it their wealth that 
made them great? Where was the wealth 





_rism, drawn the veil from science, and de- 


veloped the wondrous powers of nature. 
It makes men great, and it makes men 


|rich. First or last it brings with it suc- 


cess. Without it, Webster would still have 
been a New-Hampshire lawyer, Thomas 
Ewing a Buckeye salt-boiler, and Benja- 
min Franklin a journeyman printer. With- 
out it, Demosthenes would have stammered 
on to his grave, and Cincinnatus died a com- 
mon soldier: Shakspeare would have been 
shot for poaching—Pope died selling tape 
Roscoe lived selling beer “by the small”— 
and Bonaparte have gone out of the world 
a Corsican bully. With it, each one has 
not only done much for himself, much for 
this day and generation; but much for the 
world in the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. 

Energy of character will do the same 
thing for any man in a small way, that it 
has done for those. Give the lawyer en- 
ergy of character, and he will succeed at 
the bar without talent. It is the secret by 
which the merchant, the artist, the scholar, 
and the mechanic, arrive at distinction and 
wealth. If they fail once, to try again, 
no contrary winds bear them down; or if 
down, they will not stay down. The man 
who has energy of character will rise in 
spite of circumstances, in spite of fortune, 
and in spite of opposition. Give a man 
ENERGY, and he is a made man, put him 


| where you will, and surround him by what 
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you will. He who gives up in despair, 
and cuts away the sheet of his canvass 
because he finds contrary winds in his 
passage, is but a poor uavigator.— Wheel- 
ing Times. 


i 


TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 














| would begin at full tear, and roll on for 
j hours together without tiring either him- 
\self or us. 

|__ Pitt talked a great deal among his 
friends. Fox in general society was quiet 
;and unassuming. Sheridan was a jolly 
‘companion, and told good stories, but has 
‘been overrated as a wit by Moore. 


| Fox was truly amiable in private life, 


‘and great allowance ought to be made for 


Nature is industrious in adorning her | him: his father was a profligate politician, 


dominions; and man, to whom this beauty 


is addressed, should feel and obey the les- | 


} . 
;and allowed him as much money to gam- 
ble with as ever he wished.— Wilberforce— 


son. Let him, too, be industrious in adorn- | Life by his Sons. 


ing his domain—in making his home, the 
dwelling of his wife and children, not only 
convenient and comfortable, but pleasant. 
Let him, as far as circumstances will ad- 
mit, be industrious in surrounding it with 
pleasant objects—in decorating it, within 


and without, with things that tend to make | 


it agreeable and attractive. Let industry 
make home the abode of neatness and or- 
der—a place which brings satisfaction to 
every inmate, and which in absence draws 
back the heart by the fond associations of 
comfort and content. Let this be done, 
and this sacred spot will become more 


surely the scene of cheerfulness and peace. | 


Ye parents, who would have your children 
happy, be industrious to bring them up in 


the midst of a pleasant, a cheerful and a | 


happy home. Waste not your time in ac- 
cumulating wealth for them; but plant in 
their minds and souls, in the way 


oo 


CANNING. 
| Poor Canning! I knew him well, and he 
knew that I knew him. He felt that I 
| knew him before he became well acquain- 
‘ted with Pitt. He had a mind susceptible 
of the forms of great ideas; as for these 
/men, they have not minds up to anything 
of tle sort; their minds would burst with 
ithe attempt. I have often talked openly 
|with Canning, and I cannot but hope that 
/some good may have come from it. When 
b was with him once, he was in bed, on a 
sort of sofa-bed, at Gloucester lodge, and 
Southey was mentioned. “I did not know 
that he was in town.” “Yes, he is, and 


dines with me to-morrow; but I am afraid 


the seeds of virtue and es aia ee ee 


Siete. aa 


PARLIAMENTARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


Wuen Lord Londonderry was in his or- 
dinary mood he was very tiresome, so 
slow and heavy, his sentences only half | 





| Canning was not a first-rate speaker. Oh! 
he was as different as possible from Pitt, 
and from old Fox too, though he was so 
rough; he had not that art, “celare artem.” 
\If effect is the criterion of good speaking, 
Canning was nothing to them, for he never 
drew you to him in spite of yourself. You 
| never lost sight of Canning; even in that 


: 
. 4 
} 
; 
: 
| 
: 


formed, his matter so confined, like what |a@dmirable speech of his about Sir John 
is said of the French army in the Moscow | Hippisley, when your muscles were so 
retreat, when horse, foot, and carriages of |exercised by laughing, it was the same 
all sorts were huddled together, helter-| thing; yet he was a more finished orator 


skelter; yet, when he was thoroughly | than P itt-—Jb. 


warmed and excited, he was often very 
fine, very statesmanlike, and seemed to 
rise quite into another man. 

One general impression of Sheridan 
was, that he came to the house with his 
flashes prepared and ready to let off. He 
avoided encountering Pitt in unforeseen 
debating, but when forced to it usually 
came off well. 


Fox was often truly wonderful. He 


eR 


Meppters.—Men little think how im- 
/morally they act in rashly meddling with 
what they do not understand. Their de- 
lusive good intention is no sort of ex- 
cuse for their presumption. They who 


‘truly mean well must be fearful of acting 
‘ill.— Burke. 
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ODE FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
BY OTWAY CURRY. 


Gop of the high and boundless heaven ! 
We call upon thy name— 

We tread the soil which thou hast given 
To Freedom, and to Fame. 


Around us on the ocean waves 
Our starry banners sweep— 
Around us in their lowly graves 

Our patriot fathers sleep. 


With fearless hearts and stalwart hands 
They bore their eagles high ; 

O’er serried arms and battle brands, 
Careering in the sky. 


For Freedom, in her darkest day, 
Their life-blood bathed the plain : 

Their mouldering tombs may pass away—- 
Their glories shall remain. 


God of the free! thy children bless— 
With joy their labors crown-- 
Let their domain be limitless ; 
And endless their renown. 


Proclaim the morn of Freedom’s birth 
O’er every land and sea; 

Till her pure spirit frees the earth, 
Even as the heavens are free. 


——- 


MOUNTAINS. 


grandeur that defies decay; antiquity that 

tells of ages unnumbered; beauty that the 
touch of time makes only more beautiful; 
use exhaustless for the service of man; 
strength imperishable as the globe; the 
monument of eternity—the truest earthly 
emblem of that ever-living, unchangeable, 
irresistible Majesty—by whom and for 
whom all things were made!—Croly. 


| 


eG 


POPULATION OF PRUSSIA. 


AccorDING toa recent census of the pop- 
ulation of the States of Prussia, the total 
number of inhabitants amounts to thirteen 
million one hundred thousand. Of these, 
eight million two hundred and seventeen 
thousand are Roman Catholics; four mil- 
lion seven hundred thousand Protestants; 
fifteen thousand Anabaptists, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight thousand Jews. The 
districts in which the Roman Catholics are 
most numerous, are Aix-la-Chapelle, Mun- 
ster and Treves. In the first there are 
three hundred and forty-five thousand Ca- 
tholics, and only twelve thousand Protes- 
tants; in the second, three hundred thou- 
sand Catholics, and forty thousand Protes- 
tants; and in the -last, two hundred and 
sixty thousand Catholics, and nine thou- 

jsand six hundred Protestants. In the dis- 
tricts of Dusseldorf and Coblentz rather 


Or all the sights that nature offers to | more than half the inhabitants are Catho- 


the eye and mind of man, mountains have 
always stirred my strongest feelings. I 
have seen the ocean when it was turned up 
from the bottom by tempest, and noon was 
like night with the conflict of the billows 
and the storm that tore and scattered them 
in mist and foam across the sky. I have 
seen the desert rise around me, and calmly 
in the midst of thousands uttering cries of 
horror and paralyzed by fear, have con- 
templated the sandy pillars coming like 
the advance of some gigantic city of con- 
flagration flying across the wilderness, 
every column glowing with intense fire, 
and every blast with death; the sky vaul- 
ted with gloom, the earth a furnace. But 
with me, the mountain—in tempest or in 
calm, the throne of the thunderer, or with 
the evening sun painting its dells and de- 
clivities in colors dipt in heaven—has been 
the source of the most absorbing sensa- 
tions: there stands magnitude giving the 
instant impression of a power above man; 


lics. At the beginning of 1837, the Ca- 
|tholic clergy in Prussia was composed of 
three arch-bishops, two prince-bishops, 
three other bishops, eight suffragans, and 
three thousand five hundred secular priests, 
among whom there were one thousand nine 
hundred chaplains and vicars. Some of the 
convents are preserved, the monks and 
nuns of which employ themselves in pri- 
mary education, or in attending the sick. 
The greater number of the monks of the 
secularized convents are dead. The total 
number of Catholic ecclesiastics in Prus- 
sia is very little more than eighty thou- 
sand. 


‘ —~<— 
SCRIPTURE GEOLOGY. 


It is stated as a fact, by Moses, not in 
the first chapter of Genesis alone, but in 
many other parts of his writings, that in 
six days God created the heavens and the 
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earth; while it is as confidently stated by 
modern philosophers, that there are facts 
in nature totally at variance with such an 
assertion. Both cannot be true. The mat- 
ter is worthy of inquiry, and a few words 
will fortunately suffice. It is curious, we 
had almost said providential, that, at the 
very time the objections to the Mosaic ac- 
count are beginning to be noised abroad, 





certain electrical discoveries have been | 


made, which have confounded the wise as 
much as they have astonished the simple. 
It is not necessary for us to allude to them 
here, farther than to say, that we believe 
no truly scientific person now can hesitate 
for a moment to grant, that the operations 
of nature which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, might require thousands of years 
to perfect them, might, under strong elec- 
trical influence, be produced in an incredi- 
bly short space of time; within a period, 
in short, directly in proportion to the de- 
gree of electric influence brought to bear 
on the materials employed. 

If, therefore, we find from the Mosaic 
account, that the earth must, at one period, 
have been under a peculiarly excited elec- 
tric action, all objections to rapidity of 
formation become as unphilosophical, as 
they always have been unscriptural. It 
is too generally supposed that light dawned 
gently at the first, and broke in upon the 
earth by degrees, much in the same man- 
ner as we nowsee the sun breaking through 


a cloud. Butsuch a supposition is at vari- | 


ance with all the rest of the description. 
The light “was”—instantaneously burst 
forth in the darkness—in the very atmos- 
phere itself. In this condensed atmosphere 
the light of fire burst forth; and if its 
power and effects are, at this day, so won- 


derful, when proceeding from a body of | 


forty-five millions of miles distant from 
us, what must they have been, acting in 
such a powerful atmosphere, in immediate 
contact with the earth? Let it be remem- 
bered that the earth was then under wa- 
ter; and let the attentive observer of na- 
ture say, whether there be any phenomena 
in the stratification of the earth, so far as 
they can be discovered, which are not ex- 
plained, by the shell of the earth being 


‘under water while undergoing this con- 


centrated action of electric fire, or whether 
there be any one, amongst all the theories 
which have attempted to overturn the Mo- 


saic narrative, which accounts so satisfac- | 


torily as it does for the formation of crys- 
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talized rocks, and of basaltic strata; for 
the pulverization of that part of the crust 
which came into immediate contact with 
the water, as well as for the diffusion of 
| melted minerals through the fissures which 
|the heat laid open.—Morrison’s Religious 


| History of Man. 





LanevuacEs.—There are said to be no 
| less than three thousand four hundred and 
'twenty-four known languages in use in the 
_world; of which nine hundred and thirty- 
seven are Asiatic, five hundred and eighty- 
seven European, two hundred and seventy- 
|six African, and one thousand six hundred 
‘and twenty-four American languages and 
‘dialects. By calculation from the best 
| dictionaries, for each of the following lan- 
‘guages, there are about twenty thousand 
| words in the Spanish, twenty-two thousand 
‘in the English, twenty-five thousand in the 
| Latin, thirty thousand in the Krench, forty- 
‘five thousand in the Italian, fifty thousand 
‘in the Greek, and eighty thousand in the 
|German. 


LiBerTY OF THE Press.—If by the liberty 
\of the press, we understand merely the 
liberty of discussing the propriety of pub- 
| lic measures and political opinions, let us 
have as much of it as you please; but if 
it means the liberty of affronting, calum- 
niating, and defaming one another, I, for 
my part, own myself willing to part with 
my share of it, whenever our legislators 
shall please to alter the law; and shall 
cheerfully consent to exchange my liberty 
of abusing others, for the privilege of not 
being abused myself.— Franklin. 








el 


Happiness.—That all who are happy are 
equally happy, is not true. A peasant and 
a philosopher may be equally satisfied, but 
not equally happy. Happiness consists in 
the multiplicity of agreeable conscious- 
ness. A peasant has not capacity for 
having equal happiness with a philoso- 
pher. This question was very happily 
illustrated by the Rev. Robert Brown: “a 

| small drinking glass and a large one may 
be equally full, but the large one holds 
‘more than the small.” 
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SUMMER. 
PICTURE OF CHILDREN ON THE GREE 
BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER, 


Tne day was well nigh o’er; 

The sun, near the horizon, dimly shone ; 
And the long shadows of the door -yard trees 
Athwart the yard were thrown. 

Before our humble door, 

Upon the soft, cool grass, 

With bosom open to the evening breeze 
Which now and then did pass, 

Musing, and dreaming of the spirit’s birth, 
And its relation to this beautiful earth, 

I lay alone— 

Borne on Imagination’s airy pinions, 
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Far from the world’s turmoil, and sordid man’s dominions. 


Eve came on gently : and her step was seen 
Stirring the blossoms on the velvet green, 
And warning home the laden bee, 

Yet laboring busily. 

The while, her soft 

And delicate fingers plucked the leaves aloft, 
And whirl’d them round and round 

In eddies to the ground, 


Wherel, an humble Pan, with many a wreath wascrown’d. 


Presently on my ear, 

Rang, full and deep, 

Joyous, and musical, and clear, 

A sound, which made my father-heart to leap, 
And sent the quick blood to my cheek and brow, 
Which with the recollection warm e’en now. 
It ceased, that thrilling tone; 

And with it passed my bright but dreamy train 
Of thought—and I was but a man again, 
Earthly, and weak, and lone. 

So slight a touch can jar the spirit’s springs— 


And e’en a word, or tone, or look, clip Fancy’s wings. 


Once more——once more, it rang upon my ear—— 

But blent with other sounds, as clear 

And musical as it: 

A childish jest—and then a shout 

From one, or two, or three, rang out, 

Full, free, and wild— 

And then a fit 

Of childish laughter rent the dewy air ! 

And now my eyes a glimpse caught of the fair 

And lovely one: It was my own dear child ! 

She and her little friends, hard at their play, 
Upon the grassy slope, that softly stretch’d away. 


Again-—-again— 

From the descending plain, 

Up rise those gleeful notes: but chief that voice 
Which first broke on my ear, 

And made my heart rejoice, 

Ascends, full, strong, and clear—- 

Approaching nigh, and nigher, 

As the strain grows high, and higher 


ee 
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Then, like a water-cirle, flowing 


Away to every point, and growing 
Fainter, and fainter, till the last tones die, 


| Lost, as far-journeying birds fade in the purple sky. 


Bonnets were in the air, 

And bonnet-ribins scattered on the ground; 
Small shoes and pantalettes lay thick around, 
And tiny feet were bare ; 

And frocks were soiled, and aprons rent ; 

But still they kept their frolic mood, 

And Jaugh’d and romp’d; and when I went 
And closer by them stood, 

How hard each little elf did try 

To win the most of my regard; 


Now gazing anxious in my eye, . 


And striving still more hard: 

The spirit, so it seem’d to me, 

The same in the great world we see, 
Spurring the warrior on to victory, 
And urging on the bard: 

Each had success as much at heart, 


As he who plays in war or politics his part. 


“My child !-—— my child!” 


She comes to me: 
Her cheeks are flush'd, her hair is wild, 
Her pulse is bounding free: 
With laugh and shout she comes—but see ! 
Half way she stops, as still as death ; 
Her look is sad—she hardly draws a breath. 
«My child! my own dear child! 
Tell me, what aileth thee?” 
«Father! ’—-she pointed to the moon, 
On the horizon’s shatter’d bound—- 
°T was rising, full and round. 
“Father ! I’m coming soon.” 
Her other hand now pointed to the West, 
Where the dim sun was sinking to his rest. 
“Father ! are those the eyes of God 
Looking upon us here?” 
Her knee bent slowly to the dewy sod— 
And then came tear on tear: 


A gush of mingled feeling—-wonder, and joy, and fear 


PRAYER. 


Go, when the morning shineth, 
Go, when the noon is bright, 

Go, when the eve declineth, 
Go, in the hush of night! 


Go with pure mind and feeling, 
Fling earthly thoughts away, 

And in thy chamber kneeling, 
Do thou in secret pray. 


Oh, not a joy or blessing 
With this can we compare, 
The power that He hath given us 


To pour our souls in prayer !—— ANon 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





McDONALD’S SKETCHES. 


Biographical Sketches. By Jonn McDon- 
ALD, of Poplar Ridge, Ross County Ohio. 
1 vol. 12mo. Cincinnati: EK. Morgan & 


Son. Columbus: Isaac N.Whiting. 1838. | 


We have very seldom been more inte- 
rested in a series of Biographical sketches, 
than in these of Colonel McDonald; and 
we have not recently read any other vo- 
lume which we could so warmly recom- 
mend to the western reader. We of the 
West know too little of, and think too lit- 





trouble, and any anxiety which he felt 
on that subject; for his Shetches are writ- 
ten in a plain, manly style, and in far bet- 
ter English than some of that which fre- 
quently greets the reader of current lite- 
rature in the works of professed littéra- 
teurs and educated men. “ It must appear 
novel to see a man over sixty years of age,” 
says Mr. McDonald, “ without any of the 
advantages of education, having but little 
leisure, and always hard pressed to secure 
a living, turning his attention to literary 
composition.” And so it does; but where 
he selects so good a theme as that chosen 





tle about, the Pioneers and Fathers of our |in the present instance, and does it the jus- 
rich and beautiful land. We publish ac- | tice which is here done, this circumstance 
counts of them, now and then, and talk a | but places his readers under additional ob- 


good deal about their hardships: but these 
accounts are generally meager and unsat- 
isfactory, and we talk without having any 
thing like correct ideas of their struggles 
with the Indians, their toils in clearing the 
lands we now enjoy, their patience in times 
of deprivation, and their fortitude under 
suffering. We put a high estimate upon 
the characters of many of them, it is true; 
but when we come thoroughly to know 
them—when the Western Pioneers are 
placed in full proportions and just and 
vivid colors before the world—when the 
thrilling actions of their hard lives are 
recorded and known as they ought to be— 
it will be found that there were among 
them, not only many good men, but some 
of the greatest which the American conti- 
nent has ever produced. ‘The lives of 


most of them were a continual struggle 


ligations. 

The first biographical sketch is of Gene- 
ral Nathaniel Massie, and occupies some 
‘sixty pages of the volume. The second 
|is of General Duncan McArthur, and takes 
up rising a hundred pages. Following this 
is some account, made up principally of in- 
teresting anecdotes, of Captain William 
Wells, one of the active spirits of Wayne’s 
Army in’94. Then comes a sketch of the 
life of General Simon Kenton, filling about 
seventy pages, and closing the volume. 
Of all these men, Mr. McDonald was a 
contemporary: a young adventurer under 
Massie, an intimate of McArthur, an ac- 
'quaintance of Wells, and a companion of 
|Kenton. He was an actor in most of the 
‘scenes which he describes; and the inci- 
‘dents detailed in his volume, which he did 
‘not witness himself, were communicated 


with deprivation and danger; and the ca-|to him by the actors soon after they had 
reers of not a few of them, men and wo-/|taken place. He is thus original authori- 
men, present examples of noble daring, |ty; and from his character, the fullest re- 


genuine magnanimity, and virtuous sacri- 
ficing of self upon the altar of duty and 
friendship, which can be surpassed by the 
early history of no country in the world. 

Colonel McDonald commences his vo- 
lume, with many apologies for the imper- 
fectness of its literary execution. He 
might well have spared himself this 


liance may be placed in his statements. 
The biographical sketches are of course 
interspersed with many anecdotes of fron- 
tier life, and detached passages in the ear- 
ly history of the West; and it is from 
these that we shall, at present, draw a few 
‘extracts as specimens of the wark, and for 
the entertainment of our readers. 
31 
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) isan crane cpt eiseniatihe tention ficeainiclnaniiedibital 
The following letter appears in the ear-| to her officers and soldiers of the continental line. 

ly part of the sketch of Gene vom Massie. | These warrants were issued to satisfy bounties, 

It is f hice Blialntion thin Reeil specu | promise .d by various acts of her legislature to these 
is from one Jo i ,“en “u- 


| officers and soldiers, and presc ribed the amount of 
lator and a merc hant,” >to Mr. Massie, at | land to which each person should be entitled, ac- 


that time a young man engi iged as a sur-| cording to rank inthe army and the time of actual 
veyor in Kentucky ; and is curious and | service. Each person after the expiration of the 
’ 


og hibitine the in | time of service, received from the governor and 
amusing, as exhibiting the —— | council a certificate of his rank in the army, the 
which the early surveys of this country | length of time of service and the number of acres 


were conducted: to which he was entitled, which certificate was 
filed with the register of the land office, anda 

‘“‘ HANGING-FroRK, April 26, 1786. warrant on printe -d paper and under the seal ofthe 

wa ued to the owner. In many cases 

“Dear Sir :—lI am, at this time, unable to come | office, was iss y ’ 


over on the business that I promised you. For warrants issued by virtue of spe ecial acts or reso- 
my attending the surveys it wil nnd ontlin‘ thee tenth | lutions of the Assembly, and were usually known 
difference, as you , at toes call nett [ was | 0 this account as resolution warrants. A war- 
with you. I Ate you to divide the land that is | Tt is merely a direction and authority given to 
surveyed, belonging to the Dutchmen, and survey r~| srg na cg: oi a a a 
the entries that lay joining of those lands, and di- hi th pore Se al pee ad ae 
vide the entries also. Survey that land you pur- = sed’: ned agar Door oThe ays acres 
chased of Captain Owing, and survey the one ponerees in del; a the ade, wha eee = 
thousand and five hundred acre entry, that is loca- ae an ie . a rs Page Aether. i, oo 
ted at Logan’s old camp on Bird’s trace, about one ey “hi _ ed ro f a adhatlene 
mile from another large camp. The old camp | ®2C pay vim a certain es 
was made on the first campaign, in the year °80, When filed they at first took their legal order in 
; c 
and the other the next campaign. I wish you to ae a ial < ehSiiedin tke 
survey the entries that are on the heads of Grassy i \ roe } oe ee : y h 
creek, in the name of Howard Lewis. If you are ee a th cney sliy ee 
find where Creuss was buried at a camp, you can oan Seer ioe — oo ms _— 
easily find the entries. You must take the marked e rey te oa m gents, i * wd ry oe vey 
way from the camp up a ridge, westwardly course, WT he frst ain a ae Saas “eggs = f 
about two miles, and the way is marked all the land a — Hop sa ‘by sowerde 7. a. 
way of the two miles with a tomahawk; and then tr: ny ene ee nie a ee f 
you will turn down a hollow to your left hand, un- | ©@"Y es a agora = c cogs quantity o 
til you cross a branch of Grassy creek, and you aes on i, aes er oe ay oe It is 
will see some stumps, where there has been some | "80° 19 , ao ap ry the surveyor for t that a 
fire-wood cut, on the east side of the branch; and | POS®s 8” contains the quantity of acres intende 
ict the menad ene ay the same course, per- to be appropriated, the number of the warrant on 
s co , > 

haps two and a half miles, near the heads of said — . oo red, and then enn for Saal _ 
waters, and there you will find some trees marked, hs a ee vali ai i ject or objects 
as the entry calls for, on the west side of the black | DY Which the locality of the land may be kuown, 
oak, and some small trees marked near the said Beemer Soins Sik Binge coneepeee 
oak ; and you will return down to the same branch | ry 1 ee d, ee or 
to the creek, and down the creek to the fork, and | ie shinies adie te soaked ao 
cross the forks and go a south-east course about ee ores 
interfering with the prior locations of others to 
four miles, until you come to a creek; then up Ruahi Mie aeem Gehan cnt tks sand aon’ © 
said creek until you find a camp on said creek, in| 4 ith eafet 1d : I 7 
the bottom, where you will see trees veeled, and hats ee ree Satie Gasca —_ 
stuinps, and an old camp, and there is Mr. Howard he The def, F mty “t - 
Lewis’s entry of two thousand acres. You will their arene 1e defect of entries, in or 
find the beginning about fifty rods below the | pman ——— given rise toa greater amount 0 
camp in a buffalo trace, on an ash tree, marked M. | itigation in land titles, than any other cause what- 

, ’ | ever.?? 

black with powder, the mark is facing down the | °Y*™ 

creek; I peeled the bark off with my knife; and | q : ah 

survey Stephen’s above Meamey’s and Young’s| An interesting anecdote of bear-killing 
pre-emption; and that, I think, will be as much in the early times, is given at page fifty- 

as you can do at this time. Now ,my good friend, | two. 
if you cannot do it, pray write a letter to me, ¢ and ’ 
direct it to Mr. Nagle,in Danville. But I would . 
“ . 
be glad if you could do it, and I will give you five | Karly TI ee = a - © _ Mon 
pounds besides your fees. Promise. your chain- | pcb ke weather was fine, and the spring 
carriers goods for their wages, which I will pa | appeared to have commenced in earnest. Massie 
on your return;”” &c. "a P®Y | commenced, surveying on the west fork of Ohio 
y Brush creek. The woods then furnished game 
in great abundance, such as turkeys and bears, of 
f the finest quality. A description of the method 


OO 





Of the Virginia Military Land Warrant, 


the subjoined account is given: in which bears were taken, although familiar to 


the old back woodsmen, will be pe thaps interest- 
ing to their descendants, as these animals have 
become scarce since the settlement of the coun- 
try. It is well known that bears retire to the hol- 


“T have said above, that the lands in this dis- 
trict were entered and surveyed by virtue of mili- 
tary land warrants issued by the State of Virginia | 
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lows of rocks or trees, about the last of Decem- 
ber, and remain in a dormant state until the win- 
ter breaks, be it early or late. When the weather 
becomes warm, they will bustle out of their holes 
to the nearest water, once in two orthreedays. In 
walking from their holes to the water, they are 
careful to step in the same track; and as the earth 
at that season of the year is soft and spongy, the 
feet of the bear, in passing and repassing, make a 
deep impression. These impressions are called 
by the old hunters, ‘the bear’s stepping-place.’ 
When the hunter finds the stepping-place, he can 
easily follow the track, until he finds the tree in 
the hollow of which, or in some cave or hole in 
the rocks, the animal liesatease. They are then, 
by various means used, driven from their holes, 
and shot. During this expedition, a young man, 
by the name of Bell, who was very active in 
climbing trees, exhibited great boldness in driving 
them from their holes. When a bear was tracked 
to a tree, this man, when the tree was not very 
large and smooth, would climb up and look into 
the hole, and punch the bear with a sharp stick 
until it would come out. Bears at this season are 
very lazy, and difficult to move. By punching 
them, however, for some time, they will move 
heavily to their holes, and slowly drag themselves 
out. As soon as they were clear ot their holes, 
some one or two picked marksmen would shoot 
them. Bell, so soon as he would provoke the 
bears to come out, would slip out on a limb, and 
wait with perfect composure until the marksmen 
would shoot them. These feats are specimens of 
Bell’s daring. [le was, altogether, one of the 
most hardy, fearless, and thoughtless men of dan- 
ger, | ever saw. In this way, numerous bears 
were found and killed. The fat part of the meat, 
boiled or roasted with turkey or venison, made 
a very luxurious repast.” 


The following account of dispensing 
justice, is amusing, and brings to mind 
some of the examinations and decisions of 
the Dutch Justices of Pennsylvania a num- 
ber of years since: 


“ There is no better evidence of the truth, ‘that 
a free people are capable of self-government,’ than 
the fact, shat the first settlers of this country trans- 
acted their business, and discharged the ordinary 
duties of life, with the greatest decorum and punc- 
tuality, without the intervention of magistrates to 
enforce laws. It was expected that every one 
would act with due regard to the well being of 
society, and whenever any one was disposed to 
act otherwise, the lovers of good order would in- 
stantly put things toright. Early, however, in 
the year 1797, the governor of the northwestern 
territory, appointed Thomas Worthington, Hugh 
Cochran, and Samuel Smith, as justices of the 
peace for the settlement at Chillicothe. The last 
mentioned wanes transacted the principal part of 
the judicial business. His prompt and decisive 
manner of doing business rendered him very pop- 
ular. His docket could be understood only by 
himself. Scarcely was a warrant issued by him, 
as he preferred always to send his constable to 
the accused to bring him forward to have prompt 
justice executed. No law book was of any au- 
thority with him. He always justified his own 
proceedings by saying, ‘ that all laws were intend- 





ed for the purpose of enforcing justice, and that 
he himself knew what was right and what was 
wrong, as well as those who made the laws, and 
that therefore he stood in need of no laws to gov- 
ern his actions.’ In civil and criminal cases, he 
wasalways prompt in his decisions, and sometimes 
amusing in his mode of executing justice, as will 
be seen from the following case, which was 
brought under his cognizance. 
name of Adam McMurdy, cultivated some ground 
in the station prairie below Chillicothe. One night 
some one stole, during his absence, his horse col- 
lar. MeMurdy, next morning, examined the col- 
lars of the plowmen then at work, and discovered 
his collar in the possession of one of the men, and 
claimed it of him. The man used towards him 
abusive language, and threatened to whip Me 
Murdy for charging him with the theft. McMur- 
dy went immediately to Squire Smith, and stated 
his case. The squire listened until his story was 
told, and then despatched his constable with strict 
orders to bring the thief and collar forthwith be- 
forehim. The constable quickly returned, bring- 
ing with him, in the one hand, the collar, while 
with the other he grasped tightly the accused.— 
The squire immediately arraigned the accused 
in his court, which was held in the open air, on 
the bank of the Scioto. It was then asked of the 
accuser, how he could prove the collar to be his? 
McMurdy replied, ‘If the collar is mine, Mr. 
Spear, who is present can testify.2 Mr, Spear was 
then called totestify. Before he was sworn, he 
came forward and said, ‘that if it was McMurdy’s 
collar, he himself had written McMurdy’s name 
on the inner side of the ear of the collar.” The 
squire turned up the ear of the collar, and found 
accordingly McMurdy’s name written there. ‘No 
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A man, by the 


better proof could be given,’ said the squire, and 


ordered the accused to be immediately tied up to 
a buckeye, to receive five lashes well laid on, 
which was accordingly done. Thus ended the 
case to the satisfaction of all, except the culprit. 
The trial did not occupy five minutes of time.— 
Such was the squire’s summary manner of dis 


pensing pee. Squire Smith was an honest and 
im partia 

mind, always disposed to do justice in his own 
way.” 


man, with a vigorous and discriminating 


The early passes over the Alleghenies: 


‘At the period of which I am writing, [1780-90,] 
there were no wagon roads across the Alleghen 
mountains. They were a frightful world of rocks 
and forests. All the merchandise (and many arti- 
cles were indispensable,) such as powder, lead, 
salt, iron, pots and kettles, and above all, beloved 
rum, then used in western Pennsylvania, were 
conveyed over the mountains on pack -horses, 

Men who were raised in the western country, 
and are now over sixty years of age, look back 
with astonishment at the change which has taken 
place within their remembrance. The world, as 
they knew it, has been transformed. At that 
time, it was almost an every day occurrence, to 
see a long line of pack-horses, in single file, cau- 
tiously wending their way over the stupendous 
atenhenn: on a path scarcely wide enough for a 
single horse. When surmounting the dizz 
heights, they often turned round the points of 
projecting rocks, where the least jostle, or a slip 
of the horse’s foot, would have precipitated it into 
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the abyss beneath, and crushed it to atoms. So 
narrow and dangerous were the passes in many 
places, that a horse loaded with bulky articles 
could not pass these projecting rocks, without 
first being unloaded. ‘The difficulties of the road 
were not the only danger they had to encounter; 
the wily Indian comments lay in ambush to mas- 
sacre the traveler. 

‘So good judges were they of the easy passes 
over the mountains, that scientific engineers have 
selected nearly the same tracks, on which the 
western packers passed with their brigades of 
pack horses in single file; where now are con- 
structed turnpikes and rail-roads, on which the 
traveler glides, or rather floats along through air 
securely, and almost with the rapid speed of the 
bird of Jove.” 


We could fill many pages with extracts 
of equal interest with those given, but 
must here pause. How much better would 
it be—how much more honorable to them- 
selves and useful to the public—if the 
remnant of the Old Pioneers yet remain- 
ing among us would, like Colonel McDon- 
ald, devote the leisure hours of the eve- 
ning of their lives to recording their vivid 
recollections of the early history of the 
West, instead of spending them, as is so 
frequently the case, in the ranks of party 
warfare, or in utter inactivity. ‘Ten years 
ago, there were many of them living who 
could have furnished Recollections of 
much interest to readers at this day, and 
great value to future historians; a few 
such remain to this time; but, from some 
cause, it has been and is almost impossible 
to get them to commit to paper any ac- 
counts of the trials they and their compa- 
triots endured, and the struggles in which 
they were together engaged. 

We trust the good example of Colonel 
McDonald, may induce others to embody 
their knowledge of the early times in like 
manner: and we respectfully enjoin this 
upon them as a duty, which they owe alike 
to themselves and to their posterity. 


a 


COOPER’S ITALY. 


Gleanings in Europe. Italy: By AN Ame- 
RICAN. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia: 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard. Columbus: 
Isaac N. Whiting. 1838. 


Ir the institutions, and the people, and 
the country, of Europe, be not soon well 
known to the citizens of the United States, 
it will hardly be the fault of American 
Since Professor | 


travelers and writers. 
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Carter, of New York, made the tour of 
Europe, some twelve or fifteen years past, 
and gave his countrymen a series of ex- 
cellent letters descriptive thereof, it has 
been very much the practice of Americans 
wandering in the Old Country, to record 
their impressions and note down their ob- 
servations while abroad, and manufacture 
them into a book on their return home. It 
may be that there has been a little too 
much of this business transacted; but still, 
we are far from joining with those who 
decry the practice. It is not only a harm- 
less curiosity, which craves a knowledge 
of the manners, and customs, and morals, 
and enlightenment, of the people of other 
lands, but laudable in itself, and frequently 
highly beneficial in its effects. Journals 
of travel are among the most fascinating 
| species of reading; and if travelers choose 
to journalize, and book-sellers to publish, 
and the public to purchase, we see not that 
_any harm is likely to be done, though the 
first should become as numerous as dema- 
gogues, and their books as plentiful as 
congressional speeches.—To such men"as 
Carter, and Everett, and Rush, and Slidell, 
and Dewey, and Jewett, we are much in- 
debted, indeed, for the information which 
they have given us of the present condition 
of the countries of Europe; and among 
the first of those who deserve well of their 
countrymen in this respect, is Mr. Fenni- 
more Cooper. Under the general head of 
“Gleanings in Europe,” this gentleman 
has heretofore produced a couple of vo- 
lumes on France, and a couple on England; 
and in continuation of the series of jour- 
nals thus begun, we have now a couple of 
volumes on Italy. Tothese we shall briefly 
turn our attention, more for the purpose 
of furnishing our readers with some of 
the entertaining reading with which they 
abound, than anything else. 

With Italian scenery, Mr. Cooper is in 
ecstacies throughout the volumes, and 
many of his descriptions remind one of 
some of the best passages of some of his 
best fictions. With nearly everything 
which he met or saw in Italy, indeed, he 
is much pleased, except resident English- 
men and native servants. Of the latter, 
an anecdote occurs at page one hundred 
and twenty-five, volume one, which we 
extract for the benefit of those who are 
continually grumbling about the domestics 
in this country: 





“A little occurrence that took place soon after 
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our arrival in Florence is worthy to be related, as} This incident is followed by the sub- 
it may serve to put other Americans on their | 


|joined paragraph with respect to the Ital- 
guard, and to let you understand the nature of |- 


. . i . ay rl aA rf . : 2 2 
European intrigues. We commenced housekeep- | !@0 character. ‘The reflection with which 
ing with a man-cook, a housemaid, and two foot- 


this brief extract ends, is unquestionably 
men, with the Swiss maid whom we brought with | 


correct: 

us. One of the footmen was discharged for drunk- 
enness, within a fortnight, and I did not think it ‘‘T do not tell you this as a specimen of Tuscan 
worth while to fill his place. The other proved | oy Italian character, but as a proof of the imposi- 
an excellent servant, but a great scoundrel. It | tions to which strangers are lizvle. After an ex- 
was not long before A complained to me of | perience of nine months, I am disposed to think 
the bills of the cook, which, on examination, | well of the Italians, who seem a kind, and who 
turned out to be about double what they were at | certainly are a clever people; but the great throng 
Paris, though Florence has a reputation for cheap- | of strangers in these towns loosens the ordinary 
ness. The housemaid, who was a Lucchese wo- | social ties, by releasing the evil-disposed from 
man, offered her services, and the man being dis- | many of the usual responsibilities. It may be 
charged, she was promoted to the kitchen, and her | taken as a general rule, I think, that travelers, 
place was otherwise filled. Her name was Bettina. | unless greatly favored by circumstances, see the 

“About this time, a poor Neapolitan, who had worst portion of every country: the better classes 
fallen under the notice of A———— just before her | and the well-disposed, waiting to be sought, while 
confinement, came to return her thanks for certain | those of the opposite character must seek ac- 
little comforts she had received. ‘You got the | quaintances and connexions where they are least 
money I sent you?’ asked A———. ‘Si, signora.’ | known, and where it is easiest to practise their 
‘How much?’ * Three pauls, each time, signora.’ | deceptions.” 
Now these three pauls should have been ten pauls, 
or a francescone each time, and Bettina had been 
the messenger. On demanding an explanation, 
tne newly-made cook admitted the fraud, giving 
as a reason for giving back seven tenths of the 
money, that she thought it was too much for the 


Neapolitan. Notwithstanding this flagrant dere- | merits of these insects when he broached 
liction, there was something so naztf in her confes- | 


. is 2 inferiority o i 
sions, that the woman was not discharged. But | his theory of the inferiority f the animal 
some dissatisfaction caused A to change | nature of America to that of Europe, there 
the milkman. A day or two after this change, |is more apology for the extravagance of 
- milk for the —e eee eee the supposition than is commonly thought 
ettina was sent or, and § e attributed it to the | among ourselves.” From this, it would 


bad milk of the new milkman. When she went ; ae eS 
out, Luigi, the footman, quietly observed that he | @ppear that Italian moschetoes, like Ital- 


py to have a little of the milk put away |ian mountains and lakes, are no trifles. 
cold for the tea, and by setting it before the fire | If they surpass the moschetoes of the 
in the breakfast-room, we might soon ascertain south-western regions of the Mississippi 
whether it was really bad or not. The experiment | ,- , ae ; 

Valley, in size and voracity, the poor 


was made, and the milk proved to be good. Bet- | : ‘ seid 
tina was again examined, and on my threatening | Italians, notwithstanding all their ideal 
actual glories, are to be pitied, and 


to take her to the police, she confessed that the | and 
old milkman had bribed her to put vinegar in the |much more those foreigners who sojourn 
| for a time in their lovely land. 


new milk. Of course she was now discharged. 
“As Luigi had hitherto behaved perfectly well, ; ke ng jag 
Mr. Cooper’s anti-English prejudices are 
as strong and as active as ever; and he 


and had gained a reputation by his expedient, 
never lets escape a good opportunity of 








At Florence, Mr. Cooper first learned to 
respect a moscheto, and, if we understand 
ihim, first saw a moscheto-bar! Tle says: 
“If Buffon had in view the comparative 








his counsel was attended to, and he was permit- 
ted to puta friend of his own into the kitchen. 
The explanation of the whole is as follows :—The 


































































man-cook, though out of reason a rogue, was got 
rid of by a combination between Luigi and Bet- 
tina; Bettina next lost her place by the manage- 


ment of Luigi, who reaped the advantage of his | 4 
intrigues, as I afterwards learned, to the tune of | 


about two hundred francesconi, beyond his wages. 
When he obtained his discharge, he actually had 
the audacity to chase my little son with a carving 
knife, threatening to cut his throat. He was paid 
his wages regularly every month, and towards the 
close of the time half-monthly, at his own request, 
—an expedient to prevent stoppages, as I subse- 
quently found, on account of his frauds,—and I 
owed him a dollar when he was sent away. This 
he refused, claiming ten; and before the cause 
was decided, he claimed his entire wages for the 
whole nine months, affirming I had paid him 
nothing! In other respects he proved to be a 
thorough villain.” 


peppering the Britons with grape and 
canister. After a brief account of a cou- 
ple of English theaters at Florence, with 
mateur-performers, made up of the so- 
|journing nobility and gentry, we have the 
following: 

‘We had a specimen of the feeling of the Eng- 
lish towards America, as well as of national man- 
ners, the other evening, that is worth a passing 
notice. One of the players sang, with a good 
deal of humor, a comic song, that attempted to 
| delineate national traits. There was a verse or 

two appropriated to the English, the French, the 
Germans, &c. &c., and the finale was an Ameri- 
can. The delineations of all the first were com- 
mon-place enough; the humor consisting chiefly 
in the mimicry, the ideas themselves having no 
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particular merit. But the verse for the American 
seemed to be prepared with singular care, and was 
given with great unction. It represented a quasi 
western man, who is made to boast that he is the 
lad to eat his father, whip his mother, and to 
achieve other similar notable exploits. Ido not 
know that J am absolutely destitute of an appreci- 
ation of wit or humor, but certainly, it struck me 
this attempt was utterly without either. It was 
purely an exaggerated and coarse caricature, pos- 
itively suited only to the tastes of a gallery in a 
sea-port town. ‘The other verses had been laughed 
at, as silly drollery, perhaps; but this was received 
with—how shall I express it?—a yell of delight 
would not be a term too strong! 

“No one is more ready to give proper credit to 
the just-mindedness and liberality of a portion of 
the English than myself: but the truth would not 
be told, were I to leave you under the impression 
that their tone prevails even among the better 
classes of their society, in relation to ourselves. 
You will remember that this song was not given 
to the pit or galleries of an ordinary theater, but 
toa society in which there were none beneath the 
station of gentlemen, and that I should deem this 
caricature altogether beneath the intelligence and 
breeding of the company, were it not for the sin- 
gular rapture with which it was greeted. Itisa 
much more laughable commentary on this extra- 
ordinary scene, that, just as it was finished, the 
Count di———- leaned over and whispered to me 
that the dislike and ‘jealousy’ (I use his own 
words) of the English for the Americans seemed 
inappeasable! I observed that the side of the 
room that was chiefly occupied by the people of 
rank was mute, the nobles maintaining a cold and 
polished indifference; but in the other end of the 
sala, which was filled with half-pay officers and 
the ot pollot of the travelers, the yell was quite 
suited to the theme. One might have fancied it 
the murdered father shrieking under the knife 
of the parricidal son.” 


A somewhat kindred passage occurs in 
a subsequent part of the first volume, 
which may be properly quoted here. ‘The 
most disagreeable thing about this is, that 
it contains a great deal of truth: 


You are to feel no surprise at this; for the in- 


fluence of England, at this very moment, singu- | 


larly controls opinion in America itself,of which 
I have just seen an absurd proof, connected with 


this very subject. A New-York journal, one of | 


those patriotic organs of sentiment which are eon- 
stantly sneering at the institutions, reserving their 
indignation and energies for the defense of the 
illustrious cats and dogs of the country, (which, 


- . “<4 | 
by the way, are generally much inferior to the 


cats and dogs of Europe,) has just been quoting 
the statements of a British officer in relation to 
the campaigns of New-Orleans and Washington, 
as proof that some of our own previous notions in 
reference to both were untrue. Now, this very 
officer who affirms he was at Washington, calls it 
a place, apparently, of about sixty thousand souls, 
and passes some architectural strictures on the 
wings and main body of the Capitol, the latter of 
which at that time had never been erected! Some 
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| Mr. Cooper’s reception at the Tuscan 
|Court, must have been highly gratifying 
to him, as a literary man. To see the 
distinction conferred by eminence in let- 
ters, taking precedence of rank at sucha 
time and place, is to say the least not a 
little singular. The account of this re- 
ception, though somewhat long, is interest- 
ing: 


“The great chamberlain, the Marchese Corsi, 
|had directed me to be at the Pitti at an early hour 
\in the evening, where I was to inquire for him. 
'The King of England is lodged much less like a 
;monarch than the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who 
|inhabits a palace fit for an emperor, although it 
| was originally constructed, or rather commenced, 
|by amerchant. As every one is admitted to see 
|its pictures, I had often been in the building; but 
| this was the first occasion on which I had entered 
| the regular reception-rooms. 

| “Of course I was punctual, and on descending 
the great stairs, I found them, the galleries, and 
ithe ante-chambers crowded with lackeys in the 
|royal liveries. Beyond these, again, was a party 
|of the noble guards, a sort of gardes du corps; 
| and still farther in advance, was a room in which 
the young pages of honor, sons of the first houses 
|of Tuscany, were amusing themselves after the 
| fashion of their time of life, with certain practical 
| jokes on each other. One of these was the young 
| Baron , the owner of our own palazzo, and, 
|although just at the moment he was very busy in 
exercising his wit on one of his companions, he 
no sooner recognised me, than he good-naturedly 
|abandoned his fun to come and offer his services. 
{I told him I wished to find the Marchese Corsi, 
}and he pointed to one of the chamberlains of the 
| court as the person to whom I ought to apply. 

“T saw through the long vista of rooms, that a 
;crowd was present, and that every body was in 
| high dress. ‘The chamberlain to whom I applied 
| was in scarlet, and seemed to be in waiting for 
stray courtiers like myself. As soon as I preferred 
my request to be conducted to Signor Corsi, he 
asked me, with alittle point of manner, if I were 
‘an American. The answer was inthe affirma- 
tive, of course, and, for a rarity, my national 
| character appeared to be in my favor. This gen- 
tleman very obligingly led the way through two 
‘or three large rooms full of courtiers, and pre- 
sented me to the grand chamberlain, who was 
‘in a small apartment that contained merely a 
dozen people. After a short conversation, I was 
desired to wait a little, for the appearance of the 
royal family. On looking round, I perceived that 
/my companions were the secretaries of the differ- 
ent legations, and as I knew several of them, we 
| fell into discourse. I observed that my presence 
caused a little surprise, and apprehensive that it 
was my duty to retire to the crowd in the outer 
room, I took an opportunity to question an En- 
| glish acquaintance onthe subject. From this gen- 
'tleman I learned that my presence in this par- 
ticular room was alittle out of rule. He said this 
| delicately, but with sufficient distinctness. The 
| family was in an apartment still farther removed 
from the crowd, where it was in the practice of 


| 
| 
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| 
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of our people will swallow an English camel, {receiving the heads of the different legations; and 


when they strain at an American gnat.”’ 





the subordinates, with the ministers of state, had 
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their place in the little room in which we-then 
were. My informant added, that several of his 
countrymen were among the courtiers, waiting to 
be presented. This information was no sooner 


obtained, than, supposing I had misunderstood | 


M. Corsi, I withdrew. 

“In a minute, however, I was summoned back 
to the side of the great chamberlain, who told me 
that the grand duke was about to enter the room. 
I explained my error, by intimating that I had 
been led to suppose myself where | ought not to 
be. On this hint, the great chamberlain indirectly, 
but very politely, gave me to understand that he 
was master of the ceremonies at the court of 
Tuscany, and no one else. Of course I had no 


{ objection to make, and was resigned to my honor. 
: But at this moment the Count Fossombrone, the 
. > . . = 

; first minister of state, a respectable old man of an 
4 


excellent character, entered, and took his station 
near the door. The rest of us were ranged ina 
circle, the Marchese Corsi nearest to the premier, 
andlathiselbow.” * * * 

“Thad hardly come to an understanding with 
the Signor Corsi, when the members of the family 
entered the little room in which we were oan 
The grand duke, a man of good stature and of 
an amiable countenance, came first. He was 
dressed in the uniform of an Austrian officer, or in 
a white coat and scarlet pantaloons, embroidered 
in gold, with military boots; and he wore the star 
and badge of the Golden Fleece, &c. He ap- 
peared to be about thirty. 

‘On entering the room he addressed himself to 
Count Fossombrone, his minister, with whom he 
conversed a few minutes. He then turned with 
a look of inquiry to the Marchese Corsi, who 
made a sign to me, mentioned my name, and re- 
tired a few steps. The conversation lasted about 
five minutes, commencing with the usual ques- 
tions as to my route, the length of time I had been 
in Florence, and civil expressions of satisfaction 
at seeing me at his court: it was held in French. 
The grand duke left on my mind a strong impres- 
sion of integrity of character; a quality far more 
to be prized than any other. One proof of the 
simplicity and justness of his mind was so stri- 
king, and so very different from what I had just 
escaped from in Paris, that it deserves to be re- 
corded. ‘They tell me you are the author of ma- 
ny books,’ he said; ‘but as it has never been my 
good fortune to meet with them, I can say no 
more to you on the subject, than that I have heard 
them well spoken of by those who have.’ Here 
was a civil thing, united with an honesty that did 
equal credit to his tact and his truth. He left me 
with renewed expressions of his satisfaction at 
seeing me at his court, and then made the circuit 
of the secretaries and attachés. 

“While the grand duke was talking to me, the 
two grand duchesses, and the Archduchess Lou- 
isa, appeared in the room. I say, the grand duch- 
essgs; for there is a dowager as well asa reigning 
grand duchess. These ladies are sisters, and nei- 
ces of the King of Saxony, the eldest having mar- 
ried the late grand duke, not long before his 
death, and being childless. The three followed 
each other, speaking in succession to those who 
had been previously addressed by the grand duke, 


and waiting until he had done. As our conversa- 
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three princesses were standing in a line behind 
the grand duke, when the latter left me. They 
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tion had lasted a little longer than common, the | 
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| were all in high court dresses, and had their trains 
| borne by chamberlains. 
| ‘Each of the princesses spoke to Count Fos- 
| sombrone, in passing; and when the grand duke 
moved on, the reigning grand duchess approached 
ime. There was no introduction in words, M. 
Corsi merely bowing towards me, to prevent any 
mistake. I dare say you think I now got some 
compliments on a work of fiction or two: no such 
thing—the subject was not alluded to by either of 
the princesses. They had treated letters with 
high distinction, by the especial notice they con- 
| ferred; for, as 1 afterwards understood, the outer 
rooms were filled with men of rank waiting to be 
presented; but they avoided all allusion to the 
subject. With the two grand duchesses I had, for 
'the circumstances, a good deal of conversation, 
jand one of them quite won my heart by the man- 
ner in which she alluded to my children, of whom 
i she had accidentally heard something. The arch- 
duchess said least; but the two grand duchesses 
were not only disposed to talk, but were every 
thing that was amiable. 
‘*] had a droll specimen of the influence of favor 
on this occasion: for the family had no sooner 
| passed on, than I had to receive nearly the whole 
diplomatic corps; the rays of royalty illuminating 
| 


oC 


o 





the secondary planets as the moon receives bril- 
lisney from the sun. 

“The rest of the reception was conducted in 
the same mode, the grand duke going through all 
the rooms; but the ladies were less particular. 
The latter sat down to cards; where I observed 
that the refreshments they received were taken 


from the pages, and handed to them by the cham- 
* 


berlains.”” ° @ 

‘“‘After remaining some time in the drawing- 
room, I was stealing off; when I perceived the 
grand duke moving slowly towards me, followed 
bya large circle of courtiers. I got into anangle 
of the room that happened to be empty at the mo- 
ment, and close to a door, thinking I should be 
passed unseen, as I did not like the appearance of 
pushing myself on his notice, after the extreme 
civility of the first reception. With such an in- 
tention, however, a worse position could not have 
been taken; for on entering the room, happening 
to glance his eye aside, the grand duke saw me, 
and turning short, I was literally cornered. Those 
who kept near the person of their sovereign, some 
fifty in all, formed a semicircle, extending from 
the outer side of the door across the room, and 
we were left alone, literally in the corner. At 
first, the grand duke had his back turned towards 
the rest of the company; but recollecting the 
awkwardness of the position, he changed it so as 
to face his subjects. 

“The conversation lasted, I should think, twen- 
ty minutes. His imperial highness was very cu- 
rious as to America, and though there were great 
modesty and politeness, mingled with a singular 
and commenable sincerity, in his manner, he ask- 
ed a hundred questions, while, of course, I did 
nothing but answer them. He inquired into the 
|number and size of our towns, the habits of the 
people, and the general state of the country.— 

Some of his notions were, as usual with most Eu- 
| ropeans, vague and false; but, on the whole, he 
| appeared to me to know more about us than most 
of even the learned in this hemisphere. His geo- 
graphical attainments struck me as being very Tre- 
'spectable; and what gave me more satisfaction 
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than any things else, was the simple integrity ap- | 
parent in all his sentiments.” * ° | 

‘But I cannot recall all that passed in this long | 
conversation, of whose outline, rather than of its 
details, I have endeavored to give you some idea. | 
It terminated with the usual expressions of civili- | 
ty on the part of the grand duke, and the hope that | 
Tuscany would prove an agreeable residence to | 
us. Throughout the entire evening, I was under | 
the impression that I had been treated with more 
than usual distinction, on account of my country ; 
a source of distinction so very novel in Europe, 
that I deem it worthy of being recorded.” 

“Like most of the Austrian family, Leopold IT. 
is a man of kind heart and affections, and, I be- 
lieve, a strictly honest prince. In many public 
acts it becomes necessary to separate the absolute 
sovereign from the individual; though the world | 
is constantly guilty of the injustice of ‘confounding 
them, while it is ‘apt to overlook the divided re- 
sponsibilities of aristocracies;—a polity that pro- | 
bably works more positive wrong than any other, | 
since a jarge part of the crimes of despotism are 
merely excesses of those in places of trust. But ! 
‘Tuscany isa mildly governed country, and though 
it cannot be free from the vices of a want of pub- 
licity, it is free from their opposite—the vice of a 
too great publicity, or that of confounding the 
necessities of the community with the rights of | 
individuals.” 








Mr. Cooper was favorably impressed by | 
the Napoleon Family, and gives brief but 
interesting sketches of a number of its) 
members. With a short extract here, we 
must for the present conclude our draughts | 
upon the volumes: 


“We were kindly invited to witness the féte on 
the Arno, from the palace of the Comte de St.Leu, | 
the windows of which overlooked the river. The | 
party was small, but it contained several members | 
of the Bonaparte family. Among others was the 
Comtesse de Survilliers, or, a name she is better | 
known by, la Reine Julie; and that fine young’ 
man the Prince Napoleon, with his wife, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, so well known in America. The | 
Prince and Princess of Musignano, with thcir 
children, made up the family party. 

“T believe I have not spoken to you of the 
Comte de St. Leu. He is one of the handsomest 
men of his age I have ever met with; but it is the 
beauty of expression more than of features, though 
the latter are noble and regular. I can scarcely 
recall a more winning countenance; and his man- | 
ner, though calm and dignified, is kind and unpre- | 
tending. I should think his stature materially 
above that of Napoleon, though he is not of more | 
than the middle height, and his figure is compact | 
and square. The Comte de Survilliers is short, 
inclining to fat, and though rather handsome, par- 
ticularly as to expression, is not by any means so 
striking in appearance as his brother. The Prince 
of Canino (Lucien wh is taller than either, thin, and | 
has a decided Italian countenance, one that is | 
shrewd, quick, and animated. The Prince de | 
Montfort (Jerome) is short and slight, and resem- | 
bles his brother Lucien more than the others. He | 
is said to have most of the expression of Napoleon; | 
but I should think, judging from the busts and | 
likenesses, that Louis has most of the noble out- 





Princess of Wurtemberg. 
_ ly distinguished for abilities. 
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line of the Emperor. The whole family, so faras 
I have known them, are certainly very intellectual 
and well-informed. ‘The Comte de St. Leu lives 
here in a good style; having a fine villa, where I 
dined lately, and this palace in the town, which is 
altogether suited to his rank and past life. He is 
styled “ your majesty”? by those around him, as 
was the Countess of Survilliers ; and a little, 
though not much, of the etiquette of royality is 
maintained in his intercourse with others. 

*¢ Joseph has taken the title of Survilliers from 
a small village on the estate of Morfontaine, which 
was once his property. Louis gets that of St.Leu 
also from an estate. His wife, Hortense, is styled 
the Duchess of St. Leu, w hile he is called the 
Count. Lucien has been created Prince of Cani- 
no, by the Pope; and his eldest son, Charles, has 
obtained the title of Prince of Musignano, in the 
same manner. Jerome has been created Prince of 





| Montfort, by his brother-in-law, the King of Ba- 


varia. Joseph has no son, but two daughters,— 

the Princesss Musignano, and the Princess Char- 
lotte, the widow of her cousin Napoleon, the el- 
dest son of Louis. Lucien has many children, by 
different wives. Of these the writer has seen the 
Prince of Musignano, the Princess Hercolani, the 


_ Princess Gabrielli, Lady Dudley Stuart, and Mrs. 


Bonaparte Wyse. Jerome has several children,— 
one by Miss Patterson, and the others by the 
The family is general- 

Madame Mere was 
a slight attenuated old lady, with little remains 
'of beauty, when seen by the writer, (the winter 
of 1829- -30,) except fine black eyes. It may be 
true that she had the talents of the race; but, in 
several interviews, she did not manifest it. A 
good mother, and underher peculiar circumstances, 
an energetic one, she certainly was; but beyond 
this, it is probable her reputation was factitious. 
She possessed a bust of her husband that was 


| strictly Bonapartean, not one of her sons bearing 


any material resemblance to herself. In any or- 
dinary situation she would have passed for a re« 
spectable country lady,—one who came so lately 
into the great world as not to have acquired its 
usages, or its appearance. Her French was Ita- 
lian, and her Italian far from good. She was quiet, 
simple, and totally without pretension, however, 
—in short, motherly.” 


The extracts here made are altogether 
from the first volume. Mr. Cooper is an 
entertaining traveler, and we shall draw 
upon his second volume, in our next num- 
ber, for some further passages with which 
to amuse and instruct our readers. Mr. 
C. spent about two years in traveling over 
and residing in the different parts of Italy, 


| enjoying during that time unusual facilities 


for acquiring correct information and ma- 
king correct observations; and he has 


formed a much higher estimate of Italian 


character, than we recollect to have met 
with in the books of any previous trave- 
ler, either American or English. In Mr. 
_Cooper’s view,—and there is a vein of can- 
dor and earnestness pervading these vo- 
lumes which induces us to regard them as 
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authority above any others at present in | 


our memory,—the Italians are physically | 
a far superior race to what they are gene- | 
rally esteemed in this country, and are by 

no means so sunken in social and moral | 
degradation as the “First Impressions” of | 
Mr. Willis and the “Letters” and “Sketch- | 
es” of sundry other writers have led the | 
American public to believe. Mr. C. says, | 
in drawing his volumes to aclose, “I came | 
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lying, as it now does, notoriously at the 


mercy of any powerful invader, loses the 
estimation that is due to numbers. The 
stranger regards the people as unworthy 
of possessing distinctive traits, and ob- 
trudes his own habits on them, coarsely 
and too often insolently. This, in part, is 
submitted to, from necessity; but natural 
ill-will and distrust are the consequences. 
The vulgar-minded Englishman talks of 


to Italy with too many of the prejudices |the ‘damned Italians,’ and the vulgar- 


that had got abroad concerning the Italian 
character;” and continues: “The whole 
country is virtually a conquered country 
—and men are seldom wronged without 
being abused. In the first place, the mar- 


vels about banditti and assassins are enor- | 


mously exaggerated. Banditti there have 
been, and robberies there still are. The 
country is peculiarly adapted to invite 
their presence. With unfrequented moun- 


tains nearly always in sight, roads crowd- | 


ed with travelers, great poverty, and po- 
lices of no great energy, it could hardly 
be otherwise; and yet, aman of ordinary 
prudence may go from one extremity of 
the country to the other with very little 
risk. Assassinations I believe to be no 
more frequent than murders in France or 
England. If the quasi duels or irregular 
combats of the South-West be enumera- 
ted, | believe, in proportion to population, 
that three men lose their lives by violence 
in that portion of the Republic, to one in 
Italy.” 

The lower classes of Italy, with the ex- 
ception of those who live on travelers, ap- 
peared to Mr. Cooper to be unsophisticated, 
kind, and well-principled. He further 
says: “There isa native activity of mind 
about them that renders their rogues great 
rogues; but I question if the mass here 
be not quite as honest as the mass in any 
country under the same social pressure.” 
“Once removed from the towns and the 
other haunts of travelers, | have found 
the Italians of the lower classes endowed 
with quite as many good qualities as most 
of their neighbors, and with more than 
some of them. They are more gracious 
than the English, and more sincere than 
the French, and infinitely more refined 
than the Germans; or, it might be better 
to say, less obtuse and coarse.” “For- 
eigners would better appreciate the Italian 


character, if they better understood the | 


usages of the country. A nation divided 
like this, conquered as this has been, and 


'minded American, quite in rule, imitates 


his great model,—though neither has, 


'probably, any knowledge of the people 
‘beyond that which he has obtained in inns, 


‘and in the carriages of the vetturini.” 
“In grace of mind, in a love, and even in 
a knowledge of the arts, a large portion 
|of the common Italians are as much supe- 
rior to the Anglo-Saxon race, as civiliza- 
tion is superior to barbarism.” The soci- 
ety of Italy, which is but another word 
for the nobles of the country, so far as I 
have seen it, has the general European 
character, modified a little by position. 
They have a general acquaintance with 
literature, without being often learned; 
and there is a grace about their minds, 
derived from the constant practice of con- 
templating the miracles of art, that is 
rather peculiar to them. An Italian gen- 
tleman is more gracious than an English- 
man, and less artificial than a French- 
man. Indeed, I have often thought that 
‘in these particulars he is the nearest a 
true standard, of any gentleman of Eu- 
rope.” 

Such is Mr. Cooper’s general estimate 
of Italian character. ‘The sentences here 
quoted are picked from different pages, 
and from paragraphs having other matter 
intervening, but they represent his opin- 
ions fairly. Mr. C. may have been flat- 
tered, by some of the attentions which 
were shown him at Florence and else- 
where; but his book is characterized by 
so straight-forward a tone, that we cannot 
but receive him as present good authority 
as to the manners and customs, and gene- 
ral character, of the people of “Italy the 
Bright.”—Those fond of reading about 
the sunny climes of Dante, and Tasso, and 
Laura’s Lover, will do well to secure these 
volumes; and those curious, if any such 
‘there be at this day, with regard to the 
‘remains of Roman greatness, will find 
| Mr. Cooper an instructive and most enter- 
| taining ¢ + mpanion. 
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out, of the blind god’s toils with about equal 
facility. They make arrangements, with 
a great deal of satisfaction, for passing 
loving times together, and then thev 
change their minds,.and pass their lives 
asunder, without much love, but with about 
an equal degree of satisfaction. 

One word more and we shall have done 
with “Jane Lomax.” In the course of the 
work there is plainly manifested, on the 
part of the writer, a desire to hold up to 
unmeasured ridicule and contumely a very 
large, respectable, and intelligent portion 
of the Christian world. This, though ex- 
ceedingly reprehensible in any branch of 
the department of belles-lettres, is not at 
all surprising. ‘The same thing has been 
done repeatedly, though unsuccessfully, 
in books far stronger, and, we predict, far 
longer lived.. 
















JANE LOMAX. 


Jane Lomax; or, A Mother’s Crime. By 
the Author of “Brambletye House,” 
“Reuben Aspley,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Blan- 
chard. 1838. 


Tuis is an American edition of an “over- 
sea” novel. By the reader who has no 
foregone knowledge of the author, it will 
be pronounced just readable, and no more. 
To those who are familiar with Mr.Smith’s 
“Gaities and Gravities,” and “ Rejected 
Addresses,” the style of “Jane Lomax” 
cannot fail to conjure up pleasant recol- 
lections, for in this the charge of “falling 
off” will lie against him but slightly, if at 
all. In regard to almost every thing else 
we think the charge will bear upon him 
forcefully. It is true there are some 
strongly interesting passages in the work, 
but certes they will be sought ought—at 
least a second time—only by those who 
are Job-like in their spirit. 

The personages who figure in the story, 
are every-day personages, with few ex- 
ceptions, or rather, they are aggravations 
of such. And the incidents are, many of 
them, every-day incidents—such matters 
as are seldom chronicled by the honest 
occupant of a newspaper tripod without 
an apology; but such as claim his atten- 
tion, in some one quarter or another, al- 
most constantly. ‘To the mass of our au- 
thor’s readers this may not seem objection- 
able. ‘To us it does so seem. If closely 
hemmed in here, by a cross-questioner, 
we confess we are not quite sure of findin 
ground to stand upon, but we shall still in- 
sist upon it, nevertheless, that the estab- 
lishment of a “lake school” for the pro- 
sers is supererogation; that of the rhyme- 
sters being enough, in all conscience, for 
one world. 

The plot might have been made a good 
one, but it is indifferently filled out.— 
There is not enough of intricacy or mys- 
teriousness. Jane Lomax is a very mini- 
ature copy of Lady Macbeth, whose whole 
character and career are perfectly under- 
stood by the reader before he has read one-| We presume we are indebted to the en- 
half of the first volume. The same may | terprising’ publishers, for this collection 
be said with reference to her husband and} of the estray cast-offs of that humorous 
her son Benjamin. scribbler, Thomas Hood. It is almost as 

The “lovers and loveresses” are made,| good as a Comic Almanac, twice as dear, 
in several instances, to fall in, and stumble! and three times as big. 


—>-——. 
OLIVER TWIST. 


Oliver Twist; or, the Parish Boy’s Progress. 
By Cuaries Dickens. pp. 109, 8vo. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Blan- 
chard. 1838. 


Tuis is the first part of an American 
re-print of one of this writer’s best pro- 
ductions. Along its pages there are broad- 
cast and plentiful sprinklings of his pecu- 
liar and irresistible humor. But it is not 
fashioned solely for the amateur of fun 
and laughter. Short passages occur, and 
not unfrequently, of the most beautiful 
and touching pathos. The work is gotten up 
in the yery best eastern style, illustrated 
by Cruikshank in a spirited and appropri- 
ate manner, and is to be continued in regu- 
lar numbers until completed. 


—_— 
HOOD’S OWN. 
Hood’s Own; or, Laughter from Year to 


Year. 48 pp.8vo. New-York: George 
Dearborn and Co. 1838. 
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POEMS. 


Yorick, and Other Poems. 72 pp. 8vo. | 
Cleveland: Sanford and Lott. 1838. 


WE set these pages down as the work of 
some easy, good-natured soul, who, having 
a little idle time upon his hands, and a lit- 
tle loose change in his pockets, determined 
to indulge himself in a little scribbling, 
and give the printer and the book-binder 
a little employment: one too, perhaps, who 
is fond of his joke, and wished to set the 
good people of Cleveland all a-talking, and 
a-wondering, aad a-guessing, by the publi- 
cation, “all of a suddent,” as Lady Bles- 
sington says, of an anonymous volume of 
Poems. Well—all these things he accom- 
plished, we presume, and also produced 
one of the handsomest pieces of typo- 
graphy which have yet come from the 
western press. 

“Yorick,” the first and longest piece in 
the volume, might have been a great deal 
better, without then being very good. It 
is a barbarous attempt to use in the same 
stanza pentameters and octaves, which 
never can be thus used with much suc- 
cess; and accordingly it glides along with 
about the same degree of smoothness which 
attends the movements of an ox-cart over a 
corderoy road. Bishop Berkley mingled 
tens and eights better than any one else we 
wot of, and even in his masterly hands but 
little like harmony was achieved in the stan- 
za so constructed.—The Gloom of Years,” 
the last piece in the volume, and the sec- 
ond in point of length, contains a number 
of fine lines, and some happy tlfoughts. 
This shows the author to be one who thinks, 
and sometimes thinks well; and the fol- 
lowing verses, from among the shorter 
pieces, show him to be one who feels, and 
when the right chord is touched feels poet- 
ically: 


“MY NATIVE HILLS. 


“Oh give me back my native hills, 
My daisied meads, and trouted rills, 
And groves of pine! 
Oh give me, too, the mountain air, 
My youthful days without a care, 
When rose for me a mother’s prayer, 
In tones divine! 


“Long years have passed—and I behold 
My father’s elms and mansion old, 
The brook’s bright wave; 
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But ah, the scenes, which fancy drew, 

Deceived my heart—the friends I knew, 

Are sleeping now beneath the yew— 
Low in the grave! 


“The sunny spots I loved so well, 
When but a child, sé@m like a spell 
Flung round the bier! 
The ancient wood, the cliff, and glade, 
Whose charms, methought, could never fade, 
Again I view—yet shed, unstaid, 
The silent tear! 


‘“* Here let me kneel, and linger long, 
And pour unheard my plaintive song, 
And seek relief! 
Like ocean’s wave that restless heaves, 
My days roll on—yet memory weaves 
Her twilight o’er the past, and leaves 
A balm for grief? 


“Oh that I could again recall 
My early joys, companions, all, 
That cheered my youth! 
But ah, *tis vain—how changed am I? 
My heart hath leagmed the bitter sigh! 
The pure shall meet beyond the sky— 
How sweet the truth!” 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


Nicholas Nickleby, containing a faithful ac- 
count of the fortunes, misfortunes, upri- 
sings, downfallings, and complete career 
of the Nickleby family. Edited by “Boz.” 
pp. 32, 8vo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea 
and Blanchard. 1838. 


Here is another “veritable work,” from 
the prolific pen of Charles Dickens, author 
of the “Pickwick Papers,” etc. The title 
which we have given above is that of the 
first of twenty numbers, which are to fol- 
low in regular succession, and the last of 
which will complete the work. Each 
number will be illustrated with two appro- 
priate plates. We have not had time to 
read the present number, but we have no 
doubt of finding ita rich treat. The wri- 
ter enjoys a great and merited reputation. 

Although a wholesale dealer in the ludi- 
crous, he is one of the most chaste and 
scrupulously correct of the present Eng- 
jlish writers. 
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EDITORS’ BUDGET. 





“He speaks of the Western insurrection, as ta- 
king place in 1793. This isa mistake; the at- 


Tue subjoined communication, pointing out | tack on the house of General John Neville, and 
. ° ‘ Yo | ° . ° . 
and correcting a few errors in Colonel CoamBers’s 'the burning of his rich possessions, 


“REMINISCENCES OF OLDEN TIMES.” 


occured in 
account of the Pennsylvania Whisky Insurrec- July 1794. The house was defended by one of 
tion, published in the May number of the Hespe- | the bravest heroes of any age, Major Kirkpatrick, 
rian, is from the pen of a gentleman of Cincinnati, | brother-in-law of General Neville, the inspector, 
well known through his excellent contributions to | at the head of twelve soldiers, furnished by Colo- 
Western Literature. We know his intentions to | ne] T, Butler, commanding Fort Fayette at Pitts- 
be those solely of one who wishes to see our his- | burgh, against a force of five hundred to one thou- 
tory correctly written, and we doubt not that they | sand insurgents, commanded by Mr. Macfarlane, 
will be properly appreciated by Colonel C. Inthe | who was killed, as it is believed, by a ball from a 
suggestions of the communication we entirely | blunderbuss in the hands of Kirkpatrick. These 
concur; and deeply partake of the regret expressed |two gentlemen were officers and friends in the 
in the closing paragraph. All said with respect army of the revolution. General Neville had 
to the veteran HarrisoNdgtrue; and it is greatly been induced to leave the house a few minutes 
to be hoped that he majyet be induced to turn | before the arrival of the insurgents, but after they 
his attention to the matters indicated: | were in sight, under the belief that his valuable 
es ; | property would escape, if he were found absent. 
‘Reminiscences are a charming and useful spe-|f f — ; 
5 ae ie . | This veteran and distinguished officer of the rev- 
cies of writing; they bear a similar relationship | . g : 
; . f | olution, who had accepted the office of inspector, 
to memoirs, that these last do to the more formal | aye rn ‘ 
at the pressing instance of his friend General 


and dignified pace of history, and become, if ju- 
— lat ot -., | Washington, who relied upon the extraordinary 
diciously composed, useful aids in the production | 


7 : ; popularity of Neville, to make the excise law less 
of the highest order of narrative. It is to be re- | P°P 7? ? 
- , | odious, had himself alone repelled an attack a few 
gretted that our revolutionary army had not pos- 2 : feos ‘ 
' days previous by ninety men disguised as Indians. 
sessed more annalists, who like Julius Cesar, eo 
; | This party at daylight in the morning, at the mo- 
could write as ably as they fought. The charm- | . 
: . = : . ment when the old general was about mounting 
ing memoirs of Sully and De Retz, to say nothing |. 
- : |his horse, held by a servant boy, to go to Pitts- 
of the immortal work of Clarendon, are models 
cs ; burgh, appeared suddenly at the door. The vete- 
worthy of all praise, and it is the stigma of the | : : , 
. . |ran understanding their object, and being prepa- 
age that they have not more followers, if not imi- | é , 
- ; red with fifteen loaded rifles, flew up stairs, and 
tators. I am pleased to find that a writer has bro- | 


ken ground in the Hesperian; this class of wri- fired upon them instantly; his venerable wife 


| ° ° ° ° 
: ons bringing him the guns, and recharging them as 
ters, by narrating events, and describing men | os guns, ging 


¥ , :; required. The attack lasted but a few minutes, 
thin their own knowledge, speaking as did the |“? ; 
= B% *P > | during which one of the party fell dead, and three 


were badly wounded; the rest fled in a panic. It 
is believed they suspected that the general had 
command belief and confidence. | several of his servants in the house; as the old 
“This gentleman, however, is guilty of one or | soldier made use of the ruse of firing rapidly from 
two inaccuracies, which I beg leave to correct, | different windows, giving orders in a loud voice to 
satisfied that he will not impute my interference | Jim, Harry, Pad and Putnam, the names of some 
to ill-natured criticism, or accuse me of an act of | of his wet] known negroes, who, however, were 
supererogation. I place his slight errors among | on a distant part of the plantation. 
those which Horace describes as being of the| ‘Your correspondent locates ‘Braddock’s field,’ 
class, the scene of Braddock’s defeat, in the forks of 


‘Quas infura fudit.’ |Youghagany. This is an error; this imprudent, 


pious Eneas, 


‘Quorum pars fuerunt,’ 
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headstrong officer, crossed the Monongahela, sev- 
eral miles below the junction of the Youghagany 
with this last river, and fell into an ambuscade 
nine miles above Pittsburgh, where he was mor- 
tally wounded. 

‘‘General Morgan of Virginia, was not only at 
the head of a corps of cavalry, but was second in 
command to General Lee, who had command only 
as governor of Virginia, being an inferior officer 
in grade, in military service to Morgan. A com- 
pliment was intended to the family of the Nevilles 
by placing General Morgan at the head of the ar- 
my that was organized, to keep the people of the 
western counties in order, after the return of the 
larger corps under Washington—General Morgan 
being the father-in-law of General Presley Nev- 
ille, the son of the inspector. 

“T think your correspondent gives too much 
weight to the “indomitable spirit of the back- 
woodsmen,” in imputing to them the final over- 
throw of the federal party in the United States. 
Bradford, who was the principal leader of the in_ 
surrection, fled to Bayou Sara, then within the 
Spanish terr tory, and was outlawed. When Mr. 
Adams became president, he was pardoned, and 
returned for a short time, as is stated by your cor- 
respondent. Bradford, however, was the tool of 
others. Gallatin was certainly the mover, and 
vivifying spirit of the conspiracy. 

“Whilst on the subject of reminiscences and 
memoirs, it is to be regretted that General Harri- 
son cannot be induced to write his ‘recollections 
of the incidents and persons of the West, from 
1791.2. His graphic powers of narration, his iron 
memory, his singular perception and appreciation 
of the original in character, and his universal 
knowledge of. the actors, both military and civil, 
of the whole West, would enable him to produce 
a work invaluable, both as a matter of useful his- 
tory and private amusement. N.” 





INTERESTING LETTER. 


Tue subjoined extract from a letter of General 
Harrison to the Editors, was not intended for 
publication by its writer. But the matters it con- 
tains are not without public interest; and as it 
corrects an error into which Mr. Thatcher and 
other Biographers of the Western Indians have 
fallen, and renders justice to the character of a 
great chief and a good man, we gladly transfer it 
to our pages. It will be seen that it refers to the 
little sketch, entitled the “Doomed Wyandott,” 
published in the first number of the Hesperian: 


* * * “Tobserve in the closing article of 


the Hesperian, that the Chief Tarhe is declared, 
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upon the authority of Mr. Thatcher, to have been 
the leader of the five warriors who were sent to 
execute the **Doomed Wyandott,” in the year 
1810, an account of which is given in another part 
of the magazine. Thisis beyond doubt a mis- 
take. I knew Tarhe well. My acquaintance 
with him commenced at the treaty of Greenville, 
in 1795. His tribe was*not under my superin- 
tendance in the year 1810. But they had been 
from the year 1800 until the year 1807 or 8, and 
were again subjected to my direction soon after 
the commencement of the late war with Great 
Britain. All the business I transacted with it 
was done through Tarhe. 

[ have often said that I never knew a better 
man, and I am confident he would not have been 
concerned in such a transaction as is ascribed to 
him in the article above referred to. In support 
of this opinion I offer the following reasons: 

Ist. The execution of the “doomed Wyandott” 
is attributed, and no doubt correctly, to the influ- 
ence of the Prophet and his brother Tecumthe. 
But as to my knowledge Tarhe was always the 
opponent of these men; he could not have been 
their agent in this matter. 

2dly. The individ 
of witchcraft was 
brothers, were exclusiv 


gainst whom the charge 
ght, by the Shawanee 

those who were friend- 
ly to the United States and who had been parties 
to treaties, by which the Indian title to lands had 
been extinguished. In both these respects Tarhe 
had rendered himself obnoxious to the reformers, 


3dly. Tarhe was not only the Grand Sachem of 
his tribe, but the acknowledged head of all the 
tribes who were engaged in the war with the 
United States, which was terminated by the treaty 
of Greenville; and in that character the duplicate 
of the original treaty engrossed on parchment,was 
committed to his custody, as had been the case 
for many years with the grand calumet, which 
was the symbol of their union. Clothed as he 
was with these characters, it is impossible that he 
should have acted in the subordinate character (a 
petty war chief) ascribed to him by Mr. Thatcher. 

4thly. He was too old, as he must have reached 
at least his seventy-fifth year. 

Sthly. He united with his friend Black Hoof, 
the Head Chief of the Shawanese, in denying the 
rank of Chief either to the Prophet or Tecumthe, 
and of course he would not have received orders 
from them. If the doomed warrior had been sen- 
tenced by the council of his own tribe, the Crane 
(Tarhe) would not have directed the execution, 
but, as was the invariable custom, it would have 
been committed to one of the war Chiefs. 

The party sent to put the old Chief to death, no 
doubt came immediately from Tippecanoe, and if 
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it was commanded by a Wyandott, the probability and he was elected a member of the directory of 
is that it was Round Head, who was the Captain the department of Paris. Subsequently he fell 
of the band of Wyandotts who resided with the into disrepute, and visited the United States, 
Prophet.” | where he engaged in mercantile affairs. In 
| 1797, the decree,against him having been previ- 
| vusly repealed, he was again actively engaged in 
| French politics. This year he received the ap- 
pointment of Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
| directory; but his proceedings gave so much dis- 
satisfaction to the public that he was obliged to 
resign his portfolio, in 1799, which, however, he 
again resumed after the revolution of the eigh- 


teenth of Brumaire. In 1805 he was created, by 
2a TCE > ni » Close . j > 

Between the opening and the close of his long | the Emperor, sovereign Prince of meee. 
life a period intervened, in which France became 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


On the seventeenth of May died Charles Mau- 
rice de Périgord, Prince de Talleyrand; a name 
than which few of the present age will stand more 
steadfastly inscribed upon the page of history. | 


A dispensation from the Pope released him from 
his clerical vows, and enabled him to legalize his 
connection with his kept mistress, In 1807, hav- 
questionless be looked upon as marvelous and ing lost, in some degree, the confidence of Napo- 
leon, he was transferred ion the post of Minister 
must be so regarded, not only on account of their | of Fovsiae Affairs, to that of Vice-Grand-Elector. 
unique and startling character, but because of | Their misunderstanding, however, continued to 
their marked and wide-spread iliniues upon the | increase until 1814, when Napoleon’s evil fortune 
destinies of many nations. In the production, | began to overtake him, and Talleyrand was placed 


and in the fashioning of those changes he had | at the head of the provisional government. He 


much todo. Powerful in intellect, towering in| was soon in favor with the Comte d? Artois and 


ambition, profound in hypocrisy, and peerless in | his allies, and was raised, in quick succession, to 


cunning, what a host ave and proud and | the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and to the peer- 


chivalrous contempora id he survive. And) age under the title of Prince de Talleyrand. 

. | ™ - ‘ ; - 
with what a cool and alculating determination | We find him next a conspicuous member of the 
did he pursue his way from year to year—from | 


| Congress of the Allies, at Vienna, assiduously 
party to party—from ruler to ruler—and from rev- | | striving to ingratiate himself into the good graces 
olution to revolution, actuated and guided contin- | of the legitimates. During the “hundred days” 
ually and sing!y by his ineffable selfishness. Few | he stood cautiously aloof from the Emperor, joined 
men, of his degree, have passed through life sur- | in the declarations of March 13 and 25, against 
rounded by more of flattery, and the outward | him, and finally paid his court to Louis XVIII. 
seeming of respect, and few have been more uni- | Very much to his credit he subsequently refused, 
versally despised on account of hollow heartless- | as Prime Minister, to sign the treaty so disgrace- 
ness, and disregard of principle. | ful to the French people, and immediately re- 
Under the impression that we shall please our | signed his post. He now seemed to have lost all 
readers by giving them a brief sketch of the ca- | influence in national affairs; but in 1818 he again 
reer of this remarkable man, we cheerfully pro- | began to attract attention as a leader of the oppo- 
ceed to do so;—premising, however, that our | sition in the Chamber of Peers. Subsequent to 
space is very limited. the revolution of 1830, he rose toa high degree 
M. de Talleyrand was a descendant of an an- of favor with the government of Louis Phillipe. 
cient and noble family. He was born at Paris| The following, in relation to the finale of the 
A.D. 1754. He was educated for the church, at | arch diplomatist, comes from an English paper: 
the seminary of Saint Sulpice. As Abbe de Péri- | ‘He had been out in his carriage on the previous 
gord he was distinguished for wit and other ac- | Sunday; buta slight sore produced an anthrax, or 
complishments. In 1780 he was appointed agent- | gangrene, and he was thus carried off in his 
general for the clergy. As bishop of Auton he | eighty-fourth year. He had for some time writ- 
was elected by the clergy of his diocese to the | ten and addressed to the Pope a retraction of his 
states-general in 1789. He now inclined to favor conduct at the famous ceremony of the Federa- 
the popular side, and was appointed, in 1790, | tion, where he forgot his episcopal ordination, and 
president of the assembly, Having taken the | condescended to bless that democratic and some- 
constitutional oath imposed upon the clergy, and | what heathen ceremony. He received absolution 
taken part in the consecration of the first consti- | and extreme unction, and died in the peace of the 
tutional bishops, he was excommunicated by the Catholic Church; although the Archbishop of 
Pope. In consequence his bishopric was resigned, ' Paris, to whom the Prince had sent a copy of his 


the theater of changes and vicissitudes, which 
were the wonders of their time, and which will 


memorable, through all the time tocome. They | 
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letter to the Pope, kept aloof from his bed-side. 
King Louis Philippe, however, visited the death- 
bed of the veteran statesman, whose respect for 
etiquette and courtly ideas was manifest, even in 
his dying moments. He insisted on presenting to 
the King all who happened to be with him, and 
who had not undergone that ceremony, and he | 
acknowledged the King’s visit, not as an act of | 
warm and private friendship, but as ‘a great honor | 
done to his house.’ Madame Adelaide, sister of | 
the King, also visited the Prince. Messrs. Thiers 
and Molé also attended his last moments.” 

The mind of M. de Talleyrand was early appre- 
ciated by Mirabeau, who pronounced it one of the 
most powerful of the age. His capacity was cor- | 








rectly estimated, also, by Napoleon. Indeed the | 
| were to follow the procession.” 


soldier-emperor and the priestly-statesman seem 
to have understood each other in all respects. 
They were desirous of profiting by each other’s 
strength, and they were mutually suspicious, It 
has been said that Talleyrand excelled the Em- 
peror in forecast. Of this we have some doubt. 
He had, unquestionably, more coolness and more 


ambition, Napoleon was sometimes led to disre- 


gard the remonstrances of his friends, and the | 


dictates of his own better judgment. 
stance of this kind was the memorable Spanish 
invasion. 
impolitic measure was the prelude to their final 


estrangement. It would have been better, pers | 


haps, for the destines of France, that they had 
never met, or else that they had never separated. 
Both had undoubted capacity for the accomplish- 
ment of great results, but wide indeed was the 
contrast between their modes of operation. The 
movements of the Minister were made with an 
ever-present carefulness and circumspection, but 


he had not one particle of the Emperor’s noble | 


and chivalric fearlessness of spirit. Those who 
opposed the one were conquered by his shuf- 


fling tact, wheedled, overreached, circumvented, | 


—those who opposed the other were suddenly and 


fiercely overborne, and left prostrate along his | 


path. 


We have said Prince Talleyrand was profound 
in hypocrisy. Such seems to have been the opin- 


ion of his countryman who penned the following: | 


‘*¢He quitted life with a calmness that could not 
have been exceeded by the purest conscience. In 
death he preserved all the stoicism of his life. 
He went out of the world like a true courtier, by 
using flattering words to his King, and like a true 
diplomatist, by negociating with the Pope, with 
whom, as a consecrated bishop, a married priest, 
and excommunicated catholic, he had many ac- 
counts to settle.» Another extract says, in rela- 





An in-} 


The opposition of Talleyrand to this | 
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tion to the funeral of the veteran diplomatist: 
“ Upholsters were employed during the whole of 
Monday last in decorating the Church of the As- 
sumption and the Ardent Chapel, in which he was 
to be laid out in state, an hour before the funeral 
ceremony. ‘The court-yard of his Hotel was al- 
ready hung in black, and in the center stood a 
rich canopy, under which the body was to be ex- 


| posed previous to its being conveyed to the 
} 


Church. The corps diplomatique, the authorities, 
the Chamber of Peers, were to attend the funeral, 
and the four corners of the pall were to be borne 
by Marshal Soult, Chancellor Pasquier, Count 
Molé, President of the Council, and the Duke of 
Broglie, as grand dignitaries of the order of the 
Legion of Honor. Four of the Royal Carriages 





STEAM-BOAT ACCIDENTS. 


Connectep with the successful application of 


' steam power to the purposes of transportation, 
patience. By the quick and fiery impulse of his | 


there are many things which challenge admira- 
tion. None can regard with indifference, the in- 
fluence which has g ad as a concomitant 
arts, and which has 
imparted a salutary impulse to the energies of the 
whole social body. The awakening of industry 
and enterprise, the diffusion of wealth, and the 
increase of intelligence, have followed its intro- 


of this improvement 


| duction almost constantly. 
But following in the same train there are ether 


things, which deserve not only disapprobation but 
execration. Of these the chief are the mal-prac- 
tices of those who have the management of steam- 


boats. Their remissness or recklessness in rela- 


tion to the safety of their passengers has long 
been a standing cause of complaint. This evil 
seems to be growing every day. Among the most 
glaring instances on record are those of the Ben 
Sherrod and the Moselle. Between the two, at 
least three hundred persons perished. These 
| boats were lost in consequence of the palpable 
and glaring misconduct of their officers. In re- 
lation to the loss of the steam-boat Washington, 
which has just occurred on Lake Erie, there seems 
to be no blame attributable to her commander. 
In common with all the rest, however, he is 
chargeable with the neglect of one arrangement 
which might easily have been made, and which, 
| if it had been made, would have prevented the 
| loss of half a hundred lives. We mean the pro- 
vision of a sufficient number of jolly-boats to se- 
sure the safety of the crew and passengers. 

It is time, and more than time for the enact- 
ment of rigid laws, in relation to this subject. 
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The man who will understandingly and deliber- 
ately pursue a course of conduct calculated to 
produce, and which does, from time to time, pro- 
duce the destruction of human life, is, in effect, 
a murderer, and deserves the anathema of com- 
munity. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Proressor Buss, of Louisville, Kentucky, who 
has been for some considerable time collecting 
the materials, is engaged jn writing a biography 
of General George Rogers Clarke. We regard 


General Clarke as one of the most remarkable | 


Soldiers which America has produced; and we 
doubt not that the extraordinary events of his 
active life, will receive ample justice at the hands 
of Mr. Bliss, who is a scholar and a practiced 
writer. 

Proposals have been issued at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, for publishing by subscription the ‘Poems 
and Prose Writings of Sumner Lincoitn Fatr- 
FIELD; with a Biography by a celebrated Author, 


and a Portrait by a distinguished Artist.’ These | 


writings are to be embodied in two large and ele- | 


gantly executed octavo volumes, and published 


simultaneously in London and New-Yerk: price | 


of subscription, six dollars, payable always in 
advance. 

The “North American Quarterly Magazine,” 
begun and continued through a number of vo- 
lumes by Mr. Fairfield, has passed into the hands 


of Mr. N. C. Brooxs, of Baltimore, author among | 


other things of an elegant volume of Poems enti- 
tled “Scripture Anthology.” Mr. B. proposes to 
enlarge the work, and improve it in other res- 
pects. It is his intention to combine in its pages 
the solidity of a review with the miscellany of a 
magazine; and he is making efforts to secure 
some of the best literary talent in the country for 
this purpose. 

We observe that the “Life of Black Hawk,” by 
BensamMin Drake, Esq., noticed in our last as soon 
forth coming from the Cincinnati press, has been 
published in that city. The interesting sketch of 
*“ Keokuk,” in the present number of the Hesre- 
RIAN, was politely furnished us by the author 
while his work was passing through the press. 
We shall be able to give some account of the vo- 
lume in our next. 


The *“ Miscellaneous Portfolio” is the title of a | 


new quarto paper which has reached us from Ma- 
ryville, Tennessee. Itis from the press of Mr. 
M. Mac Teer, and promises to be a useful laborer 
in the fields of general literature. We of course 


wish all such works the most entire success. 


(July. 








Mr.Cooper’snew novel, the “ Homeward Bound,” 
is on the eve of publication in New-York. Some 
| extracts of a stirring character are given in the 
‘late papers of that city. Mr. C.’s true march is 
|on the mountain wave, and his true home upon the 
deep; and we anticipate in this new work a pro- 
duction of equal interest and power with any of 
his preceding novels. 


ANECDOTE OF PITT. 
| 


/men among the élite of Parisian Society. An in- 


Witiiam Pirr was one of the most popular of 


‘cident occurred while he was in the French 
| Metropolis with Wilberforce, in 1783, which is 


' well worth repeating as one of the rarest of rari- 
ties. Itis related in the recently published Life 
‘of Wilberforce, by his Sons. It was hinted to 
Pitt, through the intervention of Horace Walpole, 


| that he would be an acceptable suitor for the hand 
,of the daughter of the celebrated M. Neckar. 
| Neckar was said to have offered to endow her 
| with a fortune of fourteen thousand pounds per 
‘annum. But, notwithstanding the elevation of 
| the father, the great merits of the daughter, and 
| the extent of the endowment, the British states- 
| man withstood the temptation; and to the indirect 
| proposition his reply was, “I am already married 
? my country.”? 





SCOTT AND BULWER. 

| Tur opinions of such a man as Wiiiiam Wir- 
| BERF RCE, on any particular class of fictions, are 
|always worthy of being disseminated. Of the 
‘Waverly and Pelham productions, he is repre- 
sented to have said: **Scott’s novels are useful, 
‘as the works of a master in general nature, and 
illustrative of the realities of past life. Look at 
Pelham : most flippant, wicked, unfeeling delinea- 
tions of life—to read such scenes without being 
shocked must be injurious. For very shame } 
would not have them read to me.” 





LEGAL ADVICE. 


| Inthe diary of Wilberforce, 1801, it is recorded 
|that the great philanthropist called upon Lord 
Eldon for the purpose of asking his advice as to 
‘“‘the best mode and study of discipline—for the 
young Grants—to be lawyers.’? The Chancellor’s 
reply was: “I know no rule to give them, but 
that they must make up their minds to live like a 
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‘hermit and work like a horse.” 


a) 




















